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Notes. 


SHAKSPEARIANA., 

“Batr’p in THEIR Bioop,” “1 Henry IV.,” 
I, i—The passage is this :— 
“Ten thousand bold Scots, two-and-twenty knights, 

Balk’d in their own blood, did Sir Walter see 

On Holmedon’s plains,” 
The word balked is explained to mean ridged or 
heaped up, a balk being a ridge. But how strange 
and unlikely is the sound of the expression, 
“Heaped up in their own blood,” as if the blood 
were so abundant as to help in the heaping. 
Doubtless it was the sense of this incongruity 
which led Steevens to suggest the reading bak’d, 
and this conjecture is supported by two passages 
which he quotes from Heywood’s Iron Age :— 

* Troilus lies embak’d 
In his cold blood,” 
and 
* Bak’d in blood and dust ”; 
as also, perhaps, by a passage in Hamlet’s Pyrrhus 
speech :— 
* Horridly trick'd 
With blood of fathers, mothers, daughters, sons, 
Bak'd and impasted with the parching streets.” 

Bat no one, that I can find, has proposed to read 
bark’d, which would yield the same sense ; and 
which has, to my thinking, one or two advantages 
over Steevens’s conjecture. 





1, It is used by Shakspeare in the same, or 
very similar, sense. The ghost in Hamlet says :— 

“ And a most instant tetter Lark'd about, 

Most lazar-like, wit vile and loathsome crust, 

All my smooth body,” 
This is the reading of the quartos, and is, I 
believe, universally accepted, though here again 
we get the alternative buk’d from the first folio. 

2. The authority for the word in this sense is 
not that of one or two literary passages, but of 
persistent and living usage. Dandie Dinmont 
says, ‘‘The best way’s to let the blood barken 
upon the cut ; that saves plasters, hinney.” And 
in the glossaries of the E.D.S, I find as follows : 
Lancashire : Barken’d, caked, encrusted. Holder- 
ness : Bark-on, to adhere by incrustation. Swale- 
dale: Bark’d (baa-kt), encrusted, as blood or dirt 
encrusted or dried on the skin. 

3. The substitution of one liquid for another is 
a much slighter change than Steevens’s omission of 
a letter. Looking at the Swaledale note of pro- 
nunciation baa-kt, and comparing the familiar 
wa-ak, ta-ak (for walk, talk), one is disposed to 
suggest that a scribe writing from dictation may 
have set down the idem sonans “ balked,” when 
the poet intended barked. C. B. Mount. 


“CLAMOUR YOUR TONGUES ”=SILENCE, “ WIn- 
Ter’s Tate,” IV, iii. (See 1* S, vii. 567).—Has 
this curious expression ever been explained? It 
is wonderfully tempting. At first sight it seems 
to be a good instance of oxymoron, or that well- 
known significant figure of speech whereby the 
natural and principal meaning of a word is changed 
into another meaning quite the reverse. Then, I 
presume, it would be a translation of the familiar 
phrases évd@ypecte and favete lingwis, which fluc- 
tuate between the meanings of sacred silence and 
tumultuous applause. Butisitso? Just let us 
see. The fact is, apparently, that clamour is one 
of those harp-string words that vibrate between 
two extremes. I believe there are four meanings. 

1. The first meaning is one of noise, natural, 
pure, and simple, only in accumulation—a babel 
of sound, an unmusical din, a strife of tongues, 
such as geese, Greeks, and other flocking water- 
fowl make while settling on a secluded mere 
(Iliad, ii.), or huntsmen and hounds in the echoing 
wood ( Winter’s Tale, IIT. iii.). 

2. For the second meaning; ‘as vehement noise 
is naturally expressive of anger, in Rich, IT, I. i.: 

** The bitter clamour of two eager tongues ” 


well suits the trial of no woman’s war between 
Thomas Mowbray and Henry Hereford. 

3. In this meaning the string vibrates, and we 
catch the rebound idea. All anger has dis- 
appeared, and vociferous applause is intended. 
Milton uses the word in this sense :— 

“The people with a shout 
Rifted the air, clamouring their god with praise.” 
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4. Lastly, there is the meaning before us, silence. 
This isa leap. How is it attained? So faras I 
can see, the choice lies between a sort of a trinoda 
necessitas ;— 

(a) The tempting oxymoron already mentioned. 

(b) A corruption of the archaic French word 
chémer, to refrain, which here appears as chaumer, 
chaumbre, chamour, or clamour. The word is 
used by Nicolas Udall in his Apophthegmes, p. 76, 
in the same sense, “From no sort of men what- 
ever did he refraine or chawmbre the taunting of 
his tongue.” And Mr. Hunter has cited a passage 
from Taylor the Water Poet, in which the word is 
thus again perverted :— 

* Clamour the promulgation of your tongues,” 

(c) Quite a different idea altogether, taken from 
the phraseology of bell-ringing. Clamouring bells 
= multiplying the strokes at the end of a peal, so 
as to produce a final clang. 

Would Shakespeare put a classical expression 
into Clown’s mouth? Then (}) and (c)seem more 
likely. Epwarp Matay, 


“Her insviTe commine,” ‘* Att’s WELL,” 
V. iii, 216.—Where so much has been so ably 
= about so distressing a crux as that in All’s 
Well— 

“ Her insuite comming with her moderne grace, 

Subdu’d me to her rate” (V. iii. 216)— 
a novice, a “ pricket” of the second year, may 
well hesitate to canter into the enchanted wood of 
critical conjecture. But I trust you will pardon 
a suggestion a trifle less wild than some of those 
heretofore offered. 

Mr. W. Sidney Walker (Crit. Exam., vol. iii. 
pp. 77-80) has very conclusively proved that “ the 
erratum comming for cunning is not infrequent” 
in the writers of Shakspere’s time, and most of the 
commentators admit that cunning is probably the 
correct word. Inswite has been generally emended 
to infinite; but the word moderne still stands in 
need of a satisfactory gloss to adapt it to the con- 
text, as Mr. W. W. Williams showed in his note 
in the Parthenon for Nov. 1, 1862, quoted in Dyce’s 
last edition. 

In Bacon’s essay On Cunning (edition of 1625) 
the following passage occurs :— 

“It is a point of Cunning; to wait vpon him, with 
whom you speake, with your eye; As the Iesuites giue 
it in precept: For there be many Wise Men, that haue 
Secret Hearts, and Transparant Countenances, Yet 
this would be done, with a demure Abasing of your Eye 
sometimes, as the lesuites also doe use.” 

This so aptly describes the way in which Diana 
“ did angle” for Bertram, that it might almost be 
made use of as an argument to prop up the 
Baconian theory of authorship by one who, unlike 
myself, believes in that rank heresy. It may, 
however, be open to legitimate argument that 
insuite is a misprint for ieswite, employed as an 





adjective, as the want of a capital I indicates, 
This would give us the following reading :— 
“ Her Jesuit cunning with her modern grace 
Subdu’d me to her rate.” 

If any instance of such adjectival use could be 
found in any of the writings of Shakspere’s time, 
conjecture would become certainty; but I can 
recall no instance. Perhaps some of your readers 
may be more fortunate, especially those who have 
been for many years gleaning examples of early 
uses of words for Dr. Murray’s great dictionary, 
To my mind the original use of iesuite appears 
quite Shaksperian, when I consider the reputation 
the Jesuits won for craft in making proselytes 
even in the first years of the operations of their 
order. Very soon after 1540, the date of the 
Pope’s bull of confirmation, they became a dreaded 
power within the state, and before Shakspere 
wrote the statute punished their presence in Eng- 
land with death. Possibly the statute of 3 James 
against the profane use of the Redeemer’s name 
on the stage may have prevented even the em- 
ployment of the adjective Jeswit or Jeswitical, 

This conjecture serves also to harmonize the 
words modern grace with the context. The most 
obvious Elizabethan sense of modern is familiar, 
and it is well known that the favourite mode of 
attack of the Jesuits has always been by ingratiat- 
ing themselves into the confidence and intimacy 
of those they sought to proselytize. Indeed, it is 
to this very “ precept ” that Bacon alludes. 

I put this suggestion forward with diffidence, 
and shall be glad to be corrected by those of higher 
authority. A. A, A, 

Washington, D.C. 

[The editors of the Old Spelling Shakspere maintain 
the Folio reading, and hold that insuite is from a French 
noun ensuite (urgency, importunity for Bertram’s ring), 
from ensuivre, like poursuite, from poursuivre, Dyce 
wished to read “ Her infinite cunning, with her modest 
grace.”’} 


INVINCIBLE OR InvisinteE: “2 Hewry IV.,” 
ILI. ii, 337 (6% S. xi. 3).—That Falstaff was a wit 
I have no need to be told, and if A. H. will quote 
another instance of such a poor jest of his inven- 
tion as lies in the intentional misuse of invincible 
for invisible, I shall be content to believe that it 
may not be a printer’s blunder. But Falstaff, 
although out at elbows both in purse and cha- 
racter, was a gentleman by birth and education, 
and never made “ fritters of English”; so that 
what would have been perfectly in keeping if 
spoken by Mrs, Quickly, or Launcelot Gobbo, or 
Speed, or Feste, is out of place, in my judgment, 
if put in the mouth of Falstaff. I have no faculty 
for seeing into millstones, and therefore the ela- 
borate explanation by which Mr. Warkiss 
Luoyp seeks to defend the reading invincible, as 
essential to the point of the jest, only convinces 
me that a word which requires to be so distorted 
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from its meaning cannot be right. We should do 
well sometimes to remember the old Spanish 
proverb which warns us against endeavouring to 
find more than four legs on a cat. 

It is always dangerous, as Mr. Lioyp has 
shown, to attempt to analyze humour, and I will 
therefore only add that when a classification of 
jokes shall be made, this of Falstaff’s may very 
well be placed with the old Cambridge story of a 
certain University official, who, like Shallow, was 
lamentably thin, and of whom it was reported 
that he had been taken up by the police “ because 
he had no visible means of support.” 

W. Atois Wricur. 


“WaT MAKE You HERE?” “As You Like 
Ir,” I. i. (6 S. xi. 3)—If the collocation of 
authorities is not too undignified, this idiomatic 
expression might be further illustrated from a 
modern writer : — 

“It was at Margate last July, I walked upon the pier, 

I a -_ vulgar boy,—I said, ‘What make you 

ere 

The = upon your youthful cheek speaks anything 

ut joy,” 

Again I said, ‘What make you here, you little vulgar 

boy ?’” R. H. Barham, Zngoldsby Legends. 
Evwarp H. Marssatt, M.A, 
Hastings, 


“Yaucnan,” 1x “ Hamer,” V. i. (6% §. x. 
423; xi. 3).—The intelligent reader will have 
observed, I believe, that a few years ago I pub- 
lished in “N. & Q.” the conclusion that I had 
come to, that Vaughan, alias Johan, was the name 
of the keeper of the public-house attached to the 
Globe Theatre. Also that that conclusion was 
arrived at wholly independent of the example of 
Ogle’s in the play of Sir Th. More. This example 
was quoted not, as M.A. would have it, in proof 
of my conclusion, but as confirmatory of my pre- 
vious conclusion, in so far as it gave an instance 
of a then existing theatrical hairdresser’s name 
being introduced in a play the true action of which 
was of a much anterior date. He will, too, have 
observed that another confirmation was then 
adduced—one not alluded to by M.A.—namely, 
the gradually altered readings of the editions of 
1603, 1604, and 1623; the reading of 1604, “ Get 
thee in,” proving the meaning of the 1623 phrase. 
I now add that the Lindley Murray-like rule— 
“when speaking of going to a man’s inn or shop, 
his name is put in the genitive, but when to a 

it is left unchanged ”"—is, to my certain 
knowledge, not an invariable colloquial rule. I 
have not infrequently heard it infringed, and but 
the other day I—who, spite of M.A.’s sneers, 
think myself a little above the Gravedigger in in- 
telligence and education — told our servant to 

take the cheque to Rice,” the said Rice being a 

rdasher. 

4s to M.A. himself, his views on the manner 


in which a discussion on literary points should be 
conducted are so different from my own that I 
cannot hereafter take any notice of his opinions or 
comments on this or on any other subject. 
Br. NicHoson. 
“ Ricwarp IL,” I. ii.:— 
** One vial full of Edward's sacred blood, 

One flourishing branch of his most royal root 

1s crack’d, and all the precious liquor spilt, 

Is hack’d down, and his summer leaves all faded.” 
The above lines as they appear in the various 
editions of Shakespear do not convey so clear a 
meaning as they would if arranged thus :— 

“ One vial full of Edward’s sacred blood 

Is crack’d, and all the precious liquor spilt ; 

One flourishing branch of his most royal root 

Is hack’d down, and his summer leaves all faded.” 

Dr. Bucknill, in his Shakespear’s Medical 
Knowledge, makes this suggestion, and considers 
that the lines were transposed by an error of the 
printer, which appears likely, considering the 
great superiority of the proposed reading of the 
passage. I venture to think this important 
emendation may be thought worthy of a place in 
“N. & Q,” and may thus invite the consideration 
of future editors of Shakespear. a oe ae 





GRANTS OF WILLIAM IIL 
(Continued from p. 5.) 

Ap., 1695. A Grant unto y® Earle of Romney and 8S 
Charles Lodowick Cotterell, their Heirs and Assignes for 
ever of y® Reversion of a Rent charge, 550/., out of y* Man- 
nors of Hilton and Bradbury, Com, Durham, whereof y* 
Lady Ester Eland was seized after y* Death of y* Queen 
Dowager and late Marquess of Hallifax, accrewed to his 
Maj'” by y® sayd Lady Eland, being an Alien Born and 
Dyeing without Heirs, and making no legall Disposition 
of y® same. 

A Grant and Assigne™ unto Tho™ Wilkins, to his own 
use without account, of severall sums of Money oweing 
to his Maj’? from Richard Beer and many other persons 
concerned as Collectors of y* Customes. 

A Grant unto Eliza Tillotson, Widdow of y* late Arch- 
bishop, of 4002. p’ ann. out of the 44 per cent, from 
Mich’as, 1694, during her life, wt a discharge to y® s* 
M'* Tillotson of 2,682/. 12s, 2d, due for y® first fruits of 
y® 8" Bishoprick. 

May, 1695. An Assignemt unto W™ Lowndes, Esq’, 
his Heirs and Assignes for ever, of his Maj'”* Right in y* 
Stock of the Bank of England by reason of a subscrip- 
tion of 10,0002. for his use, w° stock was sold and 
applyed as his Maj’ had directed. 

A Grant unto ffrancis, Earle of Bradford, and his 
Heirs for ever, in consideration of 916/. p* into y* Receipt 
of y* Excheq’, of a ffee farm Rent of 66/. 13s. 4d. issuing 
out of Bridstock Park in y* County of Oxon, and all 
Arrearages of y*® same. 

A Discharge to Eliza, Countess of Derby, of 2,457 ounce 
of Guilt and White Plate delivered out of y* Jewell 
Office for y* service of y* late Queen, w'* a Grant to y* 
Earle of Pembrook and others, as well of y* said Plate 
| as of 1,569 ounces not in charge in y* Jewell Office, and 

400 Ounces of White Plate, and one Pair of Diamond 
Ear rings worn by her s* Maj’, In trust for y* sole use 
of y° s* Countess, 
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A Grant unto George Petty, Michaell Godfrey, and 
Richard Harrison of y* Office of Surveyor of y* petty 
Customes in y® Port of London, to hold from y* Death 
or avoydance of S* J®° Stapley Interest therein during 
y® severall Lives of Richard and W™ Lunley, younger 
sonns of y® Earle of Scarborough, with y® Salary of 300/. 
p’ ann, 

A Grant unto William de Nassau, Seigneur de Zule- 
stein, of 1,0007. per annum out of y* Post Office, from 
Lady Day, 1695, dureing his Life,—Marginal note: 
Zulestein’s Grant. 

A Grant unto James Gibbons of all the personal 
Estate of Paul Buren, late of London, Mercht, who 
dyed without issue, Relations, or Will. 

A Grant unto Henry de Nassau, Seign™ d’Auverquerq, 
his heirs and Assignes for ever, of 2,0002, per ann. out of 
¥° Revenue of y*° Dutchy of Cornwall, from Lady day, 
1695, wa Clause for carrying y® same on y® Excise if 
it cannot be paid out of y° Revenue of Cornwall. 

June, 1695. A Grant unto Lord Cutts and Ralph 
Highgate, Esq", of y® Real and Personal Estate of 
William Meeres, late of Berbadoes, who dyed without 
issue, Kind e 1, or Will, 

A Grant unto Laurence, Earle of Rochester, his heirs 
nd Assignes, of Killingworth woods, in y® County of 
York, and of y® Arrears and Mesne Profitts of y° same 
under y® yearly Rent of 6s. and 8d, 

July, 1695. A Grant unto Thom*, Lord Coningsby, 
his Heirs and Assignes for ever, of y° Mannors of Marden 
and Kingsland in y® County of Hereford, w' their 
Appartenances after y® Death of Queen Dowager, 

Augt, 1695. A Grant unto William, Earle of Rochford, 
and his Heirs, of y* Estate found by Inquisition to be 
forfeited to his Maj'’ in y® County of North’ton and 
Montgomery by y® attainder of y* Marquess of Powya, 
and seized into his Maj'’* hands. 

A Grant to William, Earle of Portland, his Heirs and 
Assignes for ever, of y° Lordshipp and Mannour of Den- 
bigh, Brumfield, and Yale, in North Wales, under y* 
yearly Rent of 6s, 8d.—Mem*, This Grant never passed 
y°® Great Seal. 

A Grant and Confirma’on unto Deborah Demaresque, 
of y® Island of Jersey, of a fee called ffaizants in y* s* 
Island, then in his Maj'* hands, under y® yearly Rent of 
9 sols wth a grant of y® Tithes of Corn growing on her 
Fees, under y® yearly Rent of six Cabbolets of Barley 
and sev" other Rights and Priviledges belonging to her 
pre decessors. 

Febty, 1695, A Grant unto W™ Bridgman and Josiah 
Surchett, their Heirs and Assignes for ever, of a piece 
of Ground lying in old Spring Garden, in Trust for ye 
Lord High Admiral or Commissioners of y* Admiralty 
for y® time being. 

March, 1695. A Grant untoS. Johnson, Clerk, of 3002, 
per ann. out of y* Post Office, haben’d for 99 years if y‘ 
8" Sem!! or Benj" his son shall so long live, 

A Grant unto J®° Poultney of sev" Pieces and Parcells 
of Ground lying near St Jamess street, upon part whereof 
he hath lately Built a house, haben'd for 99 years 
from y® Expira’on of a terme granted to him therein by 
King Charles y* 2* to St W™ Poultney under ye yearly 
Rent of 10s. 

A Grant unto W", Earle of Portland, of ye Lodgings 
now in his Possession at Whitehall for 42 years at 6s, 
and 8d. per annum Rent. : 

Aprill, 1696. A Grant unto Mary Milburn of his 
Maj’** Title to 68/., being y° Mony of Thom* Wansell, 
who was outlaw’d at y° suite of y° s* Milburn, 

A Grant unto W", Earle of Rochford, his Heirs and 
Assignes for ever, of y° Mannor of Hendon and all y° 
Estate found by Inquisition to be forfeited to his Maj” 
in y® County of Midd’x by y® Attainder of y* Marquess 





of Powys (except y® House called Powys House), at y* 
yearly Rent of 13s, 4d. ws a Grant of y® Arrears and 
Mesne Profitts arisen to his Maj’ out of y°® sayd Mar. 
quesses forfeited Estates in y° Countys of North’ton and 
Montgomery, before granted to y* s* Earle, 

Aprill, 1696. A Grant unto W™ Saunderson, Esq of 
y® yearly Rent of 25 Loads of Hay and 50 Q" of Oates 
reserved on sev"! Leases from y* Crown of y° scite of y* 
Tenem called Nethercomb, and other Lands in y* 
County of Kent, Haben’d during y* continuance of y* s* 
Leases, 

May, 1696. A Grant unto W", Earle of Portland, of 
y® Mannour of Granthum in Lincolnshire, Honnour of 
Parish in Cumberland, Mannour of Drachlow and Red 
Heath, Com. Chester, Mannour of Terrington in y® County 
of Norfolk, Mannor of Batterington, Bristoll, Garth, 
Hornsey, Thwyng, Burneley, and Leven, in y* County of 
York, all part of y° Antient Revenue of y* Crown, and of 
y® Mannor of Pevensey, Com. Sussex, and of all other 
Tenem“ and Hereditam" thereto belonging, Haben’d to 
him and his Heirs for ever under y® Rent of 13s, 4d. 

A Grant unto Thom® Hall, Esq of a piece of Ground 
with y® Buildings thereon erected where St James's 
Market is now held, Haben’d for 99 years from y° Ex- 
pira’on of y® Termes on y® Leases in being at 10s. per 
ann. Rent. 

A Discharge as well to y®° Com‘ of y® Excise as to 
Charles Duncomb, their Cashire, and sev!! Collectors of 
y' Revenue (in considera’on of a Competent summ’ of 
mony p* to his Maj'’ by y°s* Duncomb of 6,1302. 19s, 53d. 
reserved by Joseph Reynoldson upon Bills of Exchange 
returned from y® s* Collectors for his Maj'* use, the s* 
Reynoldson having Imbezled y*® same, 

A Grant unto Edward Lee of 500/., bequeathed by his 
sister to Edward, Lord Griffin, who was outlaw’d for 
Treason. 

A Grant unto Charles Bertic, Sam"! Travers, James 
Herbert, and Rich’d Powys of a farme called Nether 
Comb farm, w'* sev" Lands Tenem*s and Rents in y* 
County of Kent, the Mannor of East Molsey, Hampton 
Court and Richmond faryes, wt y° scite of y* Monastery 
of Shean and other Hereditam*s in y® County of Surrey, 
the Lands called Northey hoo and Bernard's Castle, and 
other Lands and Tenem' in ye County of Sussex; the 
Rents of Ampthill Park in y* County of Bedford, Lands 
in Shotover and Stowood, and other Lands in y* County 
of Oxon and of Marribone Mannor and Park in y' 
County of Midd’x, and of a 4 part of y* Demesne of y* 
fforest of Gillingham, Com. Dorset, and of y® Assigne™ 
Herbage, and Pennago of y* forest of Marra, and sev" 
Hereditam"in y* County of Chester, w'" the Tithes of y* 
Vicaridge of Hallifax, Com. York, Haben’d for 31 years 
from y® Death of y* Queen Dowager, at 3/, 18s. and 4d, 
p’ ann, rent, 

June, 1696. A Grant unto Allexander Johnstone, 
Esq’ of 3002. p’ ann of y* forfeited Estate of S* Roger 
Strickland, in y® County of York, haben’d for 31 years 
from Lady day, 1696. 

A Grant unto Rowland Woodgare (in Considera’on of 
2752, 11s. 14d, of all y° Arrears due on a Grant made by 
King Charles 2* to St Joseph Wagstaff) of y® Power of 
transporting Lamprairs to Holland, &c., with a Grant 
of y° like power to y® st Woodgeare for 31 years, from 
11'® Seper 1694, at 17s. 6d. per ann. Rent. 

July, 1696. A Grant unto Richard, Earl of Ranelagh 
of y* house and Lands of Chelsea he now lives in for 99 
years from y® 5th April, 1696, at 5/. per ann. Rent upon 
surrender of a former Grant made to him for y* same 
for 58 years, from y*® 15t" Aprill, 1696, at 302. 4s. 6d. p 
ann, Rent. 

A Grant unto Thom* Lord Raby of y* Revenue of the 
post fines, Haben’d for 48 years from Mich’as, 1708, 
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under y® yearly Rent of 2,276, to be p* from y* Com- 
ence" of this Term. 

A Grant unto Thom* Agar, Esq" at y* nomina’on of y* 
Earle of Torrington of y® scite of Otalands house and 
y* Chambers in Serjeant’s Inn in Fleetstreet, being y* 
forfeited Estate of S* Edward Herbert, Outlaw* for 
Treason. 

A Grant unto Thom* Philipps of wt he shall recover 
and take up of y® Wreck of y® Shipp Beedaugh, then 
lying in y® River of Cork in Ireland, reserving one-tenth 
part to his Maj’. 

A Grant unto J Lord Cutts of y® hundred of Dum- 
ford and all other y°® Estate, both real and personall, 
found by Inquisition to belong to J® Caryll, Esq™ who 
was outlaw® for Treason, 

Jan. 1697. A Grant unto John Hill and Ralph Hard- 
wick of y°® fforest or late fforest of Arkingartheale, in 
y® County of York, for 51 years from y* date at y° yearly 
Rent of 6s. 8d., w® a Clause that this Lease shall be 
voyd as to such part of y° Premisses as shall not be re- 
covered in 7 years, 

Jan. 1690, A Grant or Demise under y* Great Seal by 
Warrt to y® Clerk of y® Pipe unto Will™ Harbord of y* 
Mannor of Stoughton Magna w'» its appartenances, and 
y* reserved Rent of 200/. p’ ann, before payable for y* 
same, Haben’d for 99 years from y* date at 5d. per ann. 

A Grant or Demise unto Edward Russell, Esq’, in 
Considera’on of his Eminent Services, of a certain piece 
of ground, houses, and other things in y*® Parish of St 
Martins, Westminster, parcell of y® Balywick of St 
James's, haben’d for 99 years (in reversion of a terme 
Granted by King Charles y® 2‘ to y* Duke of St Albans 
and others, at 20s. per ann. Rent). 

June, 1693. A Grant or Demise unto St Matt. 
Andrews, in considera’on of 1,200/. to be p‘ into y® Ex- 
cheq' of ye Mannor of Meer, Com. Wilts, wt y° De- 
mesnes Warren and Park there, for 23 years from Lady 
day, 1701, at sev" Rents amounting to 452. per annum, 
as also of sev" wood Grounds belonging to y* st Mannor 
called Deverlongwood and Knowlewood for 99 years, 
Determinable upon three such livee as hee shall nomi- 
nate, reserving y° antient yearly Rent. 

Feb", 1694. A like Grant or Demise unto Gabriell 
Armiger, Esq™ of a Rent of 20/. per ann. issuing out of 
y’ Mannor of West Deveham and certain Lands, Com. 
Norfolk, and all Arrears of y® same, Haben’d for 31 
years at 40s. per ann. Rent, the same being long con- 
cealed and determined from y* Crown. 

Ap. 1695. A Warrt signed to y* Trustees for sale of 
flee farm Rents for conveing diverse fee farm and other 
Rents unto William, Earle of Portland, amounting to 
1,536/, 14s, 1d. per ann, upon paying 24,571/. 5s, 4d. for 
y* Purchase thereof, 

Aug‘, 1695. A Grant and Release unto Thom* Seaman 
(who purchased under W™ Betts) of sev!! Messuages and 
Tenem'* in Norwich, part of y° extended Estate of 
Thom* Price granted by y* late King James to y® s@ 
Betts upon trust to sell y° same to y* best Purchaser for 
y* purposes in y® Grant mentioned. 


Wituram Sykes, M.R.C.S, 


(To be continued.) 


Mexborough. 





WASHINGTON’S ANCESTRY. 
_ To explode fictitious history that has once got 
into print is, indeed, a difficult task. After all 
Col. Chester’s masterly researches into the Washing- 
ton pedigree, the mistake of tracing the President 
from the Washingtons of Northamptonshire is still 





from time to time repeated; and in the latest 
edition of Murray’s Handbook for Northampton- 
shire and Rutland (1878, p. 167) we read that in 
the chancel of Great Brington Church there is “a 
slab for Lawrence Washington, d. 1616, the great- 
great-grandfather of George Washington. This 
Lawrence Washington, with his father, came to 
Brington from Sulgrave, and his second son John 
emigrated to America.” 

Now, in the short synopsis of Col. Chester's 
immense genealogical labours, reprinted by him 
from the Herald and Genealogist, in 1866, as A 
Preliminary Investigation of the alleged Ancestry 
of George Washington, &c., it is shown that of the 
two brothers, John and Lawrence Washington, 
who are stated in Baker’s pedigree to have emi- 
grated to America “about 1657,” John was 
knighted, and Lawrence became a clergyman in 
Essex, the former being in 1657 about sixty-two, 
and the latter fifty-five years of age. “If,” says 
Col. Chester, “ they were the Virginian emigrants, 
the one must have abandoned his knighthood, and 
the other rejected his surplice and bands ; for the 
actual emigrants were never known in Virginia 
except as ‘esquires’ or ‘gentlemen,’ and by the 
latter appellation they described themselves in their 
wills. For either of these rejections there could 
have been no possible cause, as Virginia was then 
a loyal colony, and the established religion that of 
the mother-country. Sir John Washington had 
at least two wives. The first, named Mary, 
was buried at Islip, in Northamptonshire, while 
the name of his widow was Dorothy, and she 
was buried at Fordham, in Cambridgeshire. 
John Washington, gentleman, the Virginian 
emigrant, states distinctly in his will, dated 
Sept. 27, 1675, that he brought his first wife from 
England with him ; that she died in Virginia, and 
was buried, with two children, on his own planta- 
tion ; and that his second wife’s name was Anne, 
whom he appointed his executrix.” 

In Harper’s Magazine (vol. lviii., No. 346, p. 521) 
there appeared an article entitled “The English 
Home of the Washingtons,” the writer of which gave 
an account of his visit to Brington, and described 
the church and the Washington memorials, illus- 
trating them with engravings. He assumed as 
true history the story which Mr. Simpkinson, in his 
tale The Washingtons (1860), had founded on the 
parish registers, the monuments in the church, and 
entries in the Althorp household-books. Mr. 
Simpkinson afterwards became intimate with 
Col, Chester, learned from him the results of 
his laborious investigations, and was anxious to 
disclaim for the tale the authority of actual history. 
This he accomplished in a letter printed, I believe, 
in the New York World, which was reissued in an 
abridged form in the Magazine of American His- 
tory, Aug. 1, 1881. 


But all has been in vain. People still go on 
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quoting Mr. Simpkinson against himself, either 
ignoring his disavowal or misunderstanding the 
clear proofs of Vol. Chester’s discoveries. During 
fifteen years Col. Chester was trying to trace the 
pedigree of the president back to England. The 
Virginian emigrants have been identified, and their 
wills examined ; but the missing link between 
England and Virginia cannot be found. 

“* Washington ” has never been an uncommon 
surname in England, and it is still to be met with 
in all parts of the country. As a place-name it 
occurs to the north in Durham, and to the south 
in Sussex. I thought that perhaps the first 
emigrant might have gone from Westmoreland. 
Henry Washington was mayor of Kendal 1657-8. 
Richard Washington filled the same office 1685-6. 
Col. Chester endeavoured to take up this clue, but 
unfortunately the Kendal register-book for the 
years 1632-79 is lost—the very period during 
which the first emigration is supposed to have 
taken place. 

Too much stress must not be laid on what 
President Washington wrote in his letter to Sir 
Isaac Heard. He says : “I have often heard others 
of the family, older than myself, say that our 
ancestor who first settled in this country came 
from one of the northern counties of England; 
but whether from Lancashire, Yorkshire, or one 
still more northerly, I do not precisely remember.” 
As Col. Chester observes, “Taking the tradition 
for what it may be worth, it is quite certain that 
Northamptonshire cannot be accounted one of the 
northern counties of England.” 

At the close of his Preliminary Investigation 
(1866), Col. Chester says that “ he has accumulated 
a large amount of information from almost every 
source accessible to him, and believes that it 
embraces the real history of the family ; but he 
yet lacks the positive clue that would solve the 
mystery, and enable him to reduce the chaotic 
material to order.” 

Who can now hope to succeed, when such a man 
has failed ? J. Dixon. 


A Prepecessor or Por’s “ Raven.”—The 
following artless narrative may, perhaps, be found 
amusing by the readers of “N. & Q.” It is taken 
from a rare little book, to which it gives the sub- 
ject of 166 pages of edifying preachment, and of 
course is firmly believed in by the author. The 
book has a rough woodcut representing Master 
T. K. whittling his stick by the wood-pile, and the 
raven prophesying on the church tower. The fol- 
lowing is the title :— 

“Vox Corvi: or, the Voice of a Raven, that Thrice 
spoke these words distinctly: Look into Colossians the 
8rd and 15th. The Text it self looked into, and opened, 
in a Sermon, Preached at Wigmore, in the County of 
Hereford, To which is added, Serious Addresses to the 
People of this Kingdom; shewing the use we ouglit to 
make of this Voice from Heaven. By Alex. Ologie, 








Minister of Wigmore, &c, Licensed according to order, 
Matth, 21, xviii, London, 1694.” 

The copy from which I take it is now on its way 
to America. 

“On the 3d. of February, 1691, about Three in the 
Afternoon, this Reverend Divine, a person of the 
venerable Age of 80 years, and 40 of those a Laborious 
Teacher of God's Word, in the Parish of Wigmore, in 
the County of Hereford, being in the Hall of his own 
house, being with the Pious Matron, his Wife, some 
Neighbours and Relations, together with two small 
Grand-Children of his, in all to the number of Eight 
Persons; Thomas Kinnersley, one of the said Grand- 
Children, of but Ten Years of Age, starting up from the 
Fireside, went out of the Hall-Door, and sate himeelf 
down upon a Block by a Wood-pile, before the Door, 
employing himself in no other Childlike Exercise than 
cutting of a Stick, when in less than half a quarter of an 
Hour, he returned into the Hall in great amazement, his 
Countenance pale, and affrighted, and said to his Grand. 
father and Grandmother, Look In THE THIRD OF THE 
COLOSSIANS, AND THE FIFTEENTH, with infinite Passion 
and Earnestness, repeating the words no less than three 
Times, which Deportment and Speech much surprising 
the whole Company, they asked him what he meant by 
those words ; who answered with great Ardency of Spirit, 
That a Raven had spoken them Three times from the 
Peak of the Steeple, and that it look’d towards W. W.'s 
House, and shook its Heap and Wives thitherwards, 
directing its Looks and Motions still towards that House, 
All which words he heard the Raven distinctly utter 
three times, and then saw it mount and fly out of sight, 
His Grandfather hereupon, taking the Bible, and turning 
to the said Text, found these words, ‘ And let the Peace 
of God rule in your Hearts, to the which you are also 
called in one Body; and be ye thankful.’ Upon reading 
whereof, the Child was fully satisfied and his Counten- 
ance perfectly composed agen [sic].” 

H. ©. §. 


Jarvis’s TranstaTion or “Don Quixote.” 
—Sir John Hawkins, in the very ill - printed 
second “revised and corrected” edition of his 
Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D., speaking of 
Jarvis’s rendering of Cervantes’s ever-living Don, 
says :— 

“The fact is that Jarvis laboured at it many years, 
but could make but little progress, for, being a painter 
by profession, he had not been accustomed to write, and 
had no style. Mr. Tonson, the bookseller, seeing this, 
suggested the thought of employing Mr. Broughton, the 
reader at the Temple Church, the author and editor of 
sundry publications, who, as I have been informed bys 
friend of Tonson, sat himself down to study the Spanish 
language, and in a few months acquired, as was pre- 
tended, sufficient knowledge thereof to give to the 
world a translation of Don Quixote in the true spirit of 
the original, and to which is prefixed the name of Jarvis.” 
Sir John Hawkins, if his own rambling and 
verbose Life of Johnson is to be regarded as 4 
specimen, must have been a very poor judge of 
style; but setting the question of style aside, one 
would like to be assured on some better authority 
than that of Hawkins or the unnamed “ friend 
of Tonson” that Jarvis’s (so-called) translation is 
rather the work of a reverend reader of the Temple. 
The latter was a somewhat voluminous as well as 
miscellaneous writer, and, but that a regard for 
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his sacred calling may have led him to refrain 
from publicly connecting himself with the transla- 
tion of the racy Spanish mock romance, it would 
seem that his name would have furnished as ac- 
ceptable a passport to it as that of Jarvis. His 
acknowledged works extended to many volumes 
—folio, octavo, and duodecimo—and embraced, 
besides his various theological and controversial 
exercitations, a musical drama, the Olynthiacs and 
Philippics of Demosthenes, a translation of the 
mottoes to the Spectator, Tatler, and Guardian, 
many articles in the Biographia Britannica, &c.; 
and his church preferments kept pace with his 
literary activity, for he was not only Reader at 
the Temple, but Vicar of Bedminster and St. 
Mary Redcliffe, Bristol, at the very time poor 
Chatterton was rummaging among the parchments 
in the muniment room of the last-named venerable 
edifice, and he subsequently attained to a stall in 
Salisbury Cathedral. Henry Camrkiy, 
112, Torriano Avenue, N.W. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Gray ayD THE AwnTrosus Famity. — There 
are one or two obscure points in Mr. E. W. Gosse’s 
excellent memoir of Gray (“English Men of 
Letters” series) which require clearing up. There 
seem to have been (p. 2) five members of the 
Antrobus family: Mary, who died unmarried, et, 
66, on Nov. 5, 1749 (p. 95); Dorothy, who 
married Philip Gray, and died, et. 67, on 
March 11, 1753 (p. 112); Anna, who married 
Jonathan Rogers, and died in September, 1758 
(p. 189); Robert, a Fellow of Peterhouse, who 
lived at Burnham ; and John, or, probably more 
correctly, Thomas (see pp. 3, 9, and 18), who was 
& Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. It was 
from this uncle that I presume the poet derived 
his Christian name. Mr. Jonathan Rogers is said 
on p. 46 to have died on October 21, 1742, and 
on p. 66 to have died on October 31 of that 
year. Which is the correct date? At p. 180 
Gray is stated to have obtained the office of post- 
mistress at Cambridge for his cousin, Miss Dolly 
Antrobus, and he was attended on his death-bed 
(p. 206) by his niece, Miss Mary Antrobus. Mary 
Antrobus had a sister, Mrs. Dorothy Comyns, the 
wife of a shopkeeper at Cambridge (p. 207), who 
I presume was the former post-mistress. Was 
this the case; and, if so, how could these two ladies 
be described by Gray in his will as his nieces ? 

one of his brothers or sisters attained maturity. 
Were Mary and Dorothy the children of either of 
his uncles, Robert or Thomas? If so they would 
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the Antrobuses are described as the nieces of 
Gray’s paternal aunt, Mrs. Oliffe, which seems to 
be an error. Mr. Gosse’s memoir is, in all essential 
points, such a satisfactory piece of work, that it 
seems a pity these little blemishes should be left 
to puzzle the reader. W. FF. FP. 


Bae-Dock or Bait-Dock. — 

“A noisome, filthy hole, into which prisoners, for con- 
tempt of the Court at their trials at the Old Bailey, 
were sometimes cast by way of chastisement. Penn and 
Mead, for their stout defence at their trial, were dragged 
into the bale-doci:, and the Recorder proceeded to charge 
the jury during their detention there, urging for an ex- 
cuse, that they were still within hearing of the Court. 
Sce ‘ Trial of Penn and Mead,’ in Pheniz, i. 312.” 

What is known of the Bale- or Bail-Dock (for 
which I have many quotations for the Dictionary)? 
What is the proper spelling and origin of the name ? 
J. A. H. Murray. 
Mill Hiil, N.W. 


Bai Bastoy.—What is the meaning of this 
term, sometimes coupled with main-prise in early 
English law? I have not yet found it in any of 
the law dictionaries. J. A. H. Murray. 

Mill Hill, N.W. 


BaGaTELLE.—When was this game introduced ? 
I do not find it in dictionaries before 1847. Does 
any reader of ‘*‘ N. & Q.” remember it before that 
date? The name is not to be found in French 
dictionaries. Is it of English origin ? 

J. A. H. Murray. 

Mill Hill, N.W. 

[We can trace in personal reminiscences with which 
we are favoured the existence of bagatelle as a game to 
a period many years antecedent to 1847. ]} 


Davuntsty Hovuse.—Would any of your readers 
kindly let me know in what book there is a view 
of Dauntsey House, or Dantsey House, Dauntsey, 
Wilts? It is notin Sir R. Colt Hoare’s Ancient 
and Modern Wilts, E. F. Aveustus Spratt. 


“ AurgUs DE Universo.”—Will you allow me 
to appeal to the wide circle of your readers for 
information which I have not as yet been able to 
find? Caxton, when continuing Higden’s Poly- 
chronicon, apologizes for his work, and says he can 
get no books of authority from which to draw, 
only one named Fasciculus Temporum, and 
another called Aureus de Universo. The former 
is well enough known, but for the latter I have as 
yet sought in vain. Caxton’s continuation em- 
braces English and French history between 1358 
and 1460. It seems to me that Aureus probably 
means Liber Aureus, but of this I am not sure. 
Doubtless it was some early printed book. There 
is a note in Dibdin’s edition of Ames’s Topogra- 
phical Antiquities which states that by Aureus 
is meant Petrus Aureolus; but any who looks at 
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the writings of that author will see that he could 
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not be Caxton’s authority on the history of Eng- 
land and France. J. Rawson Lumpy. 
St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge, 


Gripreattar Mepat, silver, diameter 23 in., 
commemorating siege 1799-83. One side repre- 
sents the rock and bay, with the blockading fleets, 
and the reverse has the following inscription :— 

“ By a zealous exertion of patience, perseverance, and 
intrepidity, after contending with an unparalleled suc- 
cession of dangers and difficulties in the defence of 
Gibraltar during a blockade and siege of almost four 
years, the garrison under the auspices of George III. 
triumphed over the combined powers of France and 
Spain.” 

This medal has been handed down to me from a 
great uncle, who was present at the siege in the 
12th Regiment. Information is requested of the 


circumstances under which it was struck; whether 

any distribution thereof was made to the officers 

who took part in the siege ; and, if so, by whom. 
B. 


Harpincr’s “ Porms.”—In Burn’s History of 
Parish Registers, ed. 1862, p. 7, it is said that so 
late as 1750 parochial plays were acted at Tis- 
sington, co, Derby, Hardinge’s Poems, p. 185, 
being cited as an authority. One volume so called 
has been searched without success. What work 
of Hardinge’s can be referred to ? H. 


Reapine-Rooms ror Working Men.—These 
admirable institutions, now general and common, 
are of comparatively recent origin. The first 
that I ever heard of was started by some ladies 
named Bell, at Wandsworth, about 1841 or 1842. 
Is any earlier instance known; and are any parti- 
culars to be astertained respecting that one ? 

Rusticus Expecrans. 


Domespay Boox.—Will any of your readers 
inform me whether or not any guide to Domesday 
Book exists, either in a separate shape or included 
in other works, which makes its language intelli- 
gible by explaining the numerous abbreviations 
and signs which compose a large portion of its 
text? I have Kelham’s work, but find it quite 
inadequate. a Be 


Tue Royat Famity Privareers.—“ Sept. 20, 
1777. Geo. Walker, Esq., formerly Commander- 
in-Chief of the Royal Family Privateers ” (Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, 1777). Were the Privateers the 
royal body guard, or what ? J. S. 


Tomas Cuannett.—In a paperon New Year's 
customs I find the following as the subject of a 
work of art in the Louvre gallery: “ Massire 
Thomas Channelle, Chevalier trenchant de Roy 
d’Engleterre, lequel est venu apporter 1’Estraine 
du Roy d’Engleterre du jour de lan.” Can one 


of your correspondents, with a good catalogue of 


the Louvre at hand, or from some other source, 


afford me any information as to the above Thomas 

Channell, and the probable date of the incident 

represented ? F, J. Harpy. 
Sydenham. 


GarmeLow.—Can any of your readers tell me 
the derivation of Garmelow, the name of a place? 
F. S. 


Lorv.—I wish for information concerning a 
Mr. Lord, who probably lived in London or in 
the county of Essex, early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, who had a wife Catharine, and children 
Robert and Grace. Henry Dorcu Lorp. 

13, Lyman Street, Boston, Mass, 


Smock - Frock, — Can any of your correspon- 
dents state from what period the smock-frock 
dates? As smok is Saxon, the origin is doubtless 
of some antiquity. I should also be grateful for 
a reference to any contemporary prints, &c., re- 
presenting the dress of the peasantry of England 
during the reign of James II., and, if possible, the 
smock-frock of that period. ALLAN Fea. 

Highgate, N. 


“ EXPERIMENTUM IN CORPORE VitI.”—Can your 
learned correspondent the Rev. E. MarsHatt, or 
any one else, give the first use of this well-known 
proverbial expression? The form in which it 
appears might lead one to suppose that it is part 
of a hexameter line. It is used by Edmund 
Burke in his “Speech on moving Resolutions for 
Conciliation with the Colonies,” 1775:— 

“ Experimentum in corpore vili is a good rule, which 
will ever make me adverse to any trial of experiments 
on what is certainly the most valuable of all subjects, 
the peace of this empire.’’—Burke, Select Works, vol. i. 
p- 224, Clarendon Press Series. 

In a note it is stated that the phrase owes its 
origin to an anecdote of Muretus:— 

“ He was attacked by sickness when on a journey, and 
two physicians, who attended him, supposing him some 
obscure person, agreed to use a novel remedy, with the 
remark, ‘ Faciamus periculum in anima vili.’ Muretus 
tranquilly asked, ‘ Vilem animam appellas, pro qua 
Christus non dedignatus est mori!’ (Menagiana, third 
edit., p. 129.)” 

F. C. Brxseck Terry. 

Cardiff. 


Leap Strains on Otp Prints.—Is there any 
method of removing the stains caused by the 
blackening of old water-colour pigments contait- 
ing lead which have been used to colour old prints 
and caricatures ? G. F. B. 


Cnuurcn Heratpry.—Will any one tell me 
whether in the brasses of the sixteenth century 
any recognized method was adopted in marshal- 
ling the respective shields of arms around the ep! 
| taph in regard to the relationship of the bearers of 
j such to the departed? In the brass to Paul Iden 
and his wife, dated 1564, at Penshurst, printed in 
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the Antiquary of February 1881, four shields are 
depicted. I should feel indebted to any one who 
could explain the association of these arms. 

W. L. Kivxe. 


Watlington, Norfolk. 


Derinition or Geyivs.—What English author 
defines genius as “the capacity for taking infinite 
pains”? In what work is this definition given ? 
Buffon is credited (in an English dress) with a 
remark having much the same meaning. Can any 
correspondent give his words in the original French, 
and the work from which they are taken ? 

ScRUTATOR. 

[* Genius is a capacity for taking trouble” (Leslie 
Stephen) ; “ Genius is only protracted patience ” (Buffon); 
“ Genius is an intuitive talent for labour” (Jan Walzus); 
“ Genius is nothing but labour and diligence ” (Hogarth); 
“In the exact science, at least, it is the patience of a 
sound intellect when invincible which truly constitutes 
genius” (Cuvier). See also 6' 8, x. 389, 419.] 


Green’s Porm “ Tar Spteen.”-—What are the 
allusions in 

* Green apron’d Pythonissa’s rage ”; 

“ A Queenborough mayor behind his mace”? 
What earlier instance of the word stoker is to be 
found than in these lines ?— 

“ A prince’s cause, a church's claim 

I’ve known to raise a mighty flame, 
And priest, as stoker, very free 
To throw in peace and charity.” 
What sects are aimed at in-- 
“ That tribe whose practicals decree 
Small beer the deadliest heresy ; 
Who fond of pedigree derive 
From the most noted w 
And in the contrasted ascetics, who— 
“ Did never me as yet provoke 
Either to honour band and cloak, 
Or deck my hat with leaves of oak ”? 


W. W. Li. 


[The comic scenes from Middleton’s Mayor of Quin- 
borough were converted into a farce, and acted by Bullock 
at the Haymarket so late as 1710. Something in the 
acting of this may have suggested the second quotation, 
or may put our correspondent on the track. ] 


alive”? 


Queen Awne’s Farrnines.—In a work on 
coins I find that several varieties of farthings were 
struck as patterns in this reign, in addition to that 
bearing, obv. bust to the left, Anna Dei Gratia ; 
rev. figure of Britannia, the word Britannia above, 
the date 1714 below. Can any one give me an 
account of these? In Dr. W. Smith’s Smaller 
History of England, p. 270, a variety is engraved, 
one with, on the reverse, the figure of a charioteer 
driving, wliich is stated to be highly prized by 
collectors, I should like to know if it is now ob- 
tainable, and its present value. 

F. H. Arnorp. 

[Much information on the subject will be found 1" 8. 
x, 429 and elsewhere in “ N. & Q.”} 


Wittiam Jounson, of Barnard’s Inn, signs a 
deed in the year 1701, on April 21. Possibly 
some of your correspondents can inform me who 
he was. The question is merely historical, but 
may possibly prove of interest. 


W. Frazer, F.R.C.S,1. 


“Le Scicipe Apsuré.”—In the Vie privée du 
Maréchal de Richelieu, Paris, 1792, is mentioned 
an English play, Le Suicide Abjuré, produced or 
printed probably about 1780, in which a certain 
Lord Catesby praises the old marshal and com- 
pares him to Columbus. Can any of your readers 
inform me what play can possibly be meant ? 

Henri van Lavy, 


Homer “Travestiz” (see 4™ §, viii. 479).— 
An editorial note at this reference states that 
particulars concerning the author of this, Thomas 
Bridges, can be obtained from C. Frost’s Address 
at Hull. I shall be greatly obliged by informa- 
tion where this Address can be seen, URBAN, 


Brenan.—A man of this name published in 
Dublin, in 1756, according to Egerton’s Theatrical 
Remembrancer, a dramatic satire entitled The 
Painter’s Breakfast. The Biographia Dramatica 
says he was a painter, and wrote a comedy called 
The Lawsuit, which Edmund Burke once designed 
to publish by subscription. Is a statement to 
this effect to be found in any life of Burke; and is 
further information with regard to Brenan obtain- 


able ? S. E. I. G. 


Hannan Branv.—Is the date of death known 
of this remarkable woman, who was a school- 
mistress before she was a dramatist, and who in 
1792 acted at the Haymarket with the Drury 
Lane Company in her own tragedy of Huniades ? 
She attributed the failure of this to the influence 
of John Kemble, and, according to Tate Wilkin- 
son, always regarded herself as kept down by Mrs. 
Siddons. A volume of poems and plays by her 
appeared in 1798 in Norwich. Any information 
concerning her subsequent to this date will be 
valued. a. % 


Bistiocrapuy or “ Epwin Droop.”—I should 
be much obliged by a list of everything relating 
to the great master’s unfinished work, 7.¢., not so 
much a catalogue of different editions—though 
this, I imagine, would not be extensive—as of 
magazine articles or pamphlets having reference 
to the fragment. I specially seek the exact title 
and particulars of the conclusion published in 
America, and asserted to be done by “ spiritual ” 
aid, and a proper reference to a series of articles 
in recent numbers of Knowledge, which completes 
the novel scientifically from internal evidence. 

WILFRED HARGRAVE. 


Enociisu Famities 1x Russta.—i should be 
glad of some account of English families which 
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have settled in Russia many centuries ago, and 
whose English names are Russified and nearly 
forgotten. A Russian family named Olenine 
claim to descend from the English or Irish family 
of O'Lynn, O'Lein, or O’Brien O’Lein, as they 
old me. In the peerages of Burke, Lodge, De- 
brett, and Forster, which I possess, no family 
O’Lynn or O’Lein is to be found. If such family 
existed, what are its arms ? Moscow. 


Proverss anD Sayines.—1l. “Pro nobis ex 
nostris.”—Was this, two hundred and fifty years 
ago, the motto of the United Provinces, of the 
Netherlands, of Holland, of any one of the States 
of the Union, of any city or political party within 
them ; or, indeed, of any European state or city ? 

2. “ Jacta est alea.”—This no doubt originated 
with Cesar. Henri 1V., of France, said, I believe, 
that Paris was worth a mass, that he would make 
the great plunge, &c. Did he, when he resolved 
to submit to the Pope, say also, “ Jacta est alea,” 
or words to that effect? or did any other dis- 
tinguished personage of that period of history use 
this proverbial expression ? 

3. “ First catch your hare.”—This proverb is 
commonly said to be taken from Mrs. Glasse, but 
neither in her cookery or other books, of any edition 
that I have been able to meet with, can I find it. 
Whence is it? J. F. Srreatrei.p. 

(Query 3 has been previously asked, 2" 8, xi, 264, 
without, however, eliciting any response. ] 


Icnasop Wotcotr Cuauncey.—I am _ very 
anxious to obtain information respecting him for 
a Transatlantic friend, and having failed to glean 
any from local antiquaries and publications, ven- 
ture to apply to “N. & Q.” The object of my 
search graduated at Harvard, and is said to 
have died in or near Bristol between 1730 and 
1740. He went to Bristol in 1726, to live with 
his uncle, Robert Chauncey, a physician there. 
The exact date of his death and any other par- 
ticulars are desired. The family is said to have 
owned property at “ Lambeth, near Bristol.” Can 
this locality be identified, or is it a mistake for 
Lambeth, near London? Replies direct or through 
your columns will oblige. J. S. Arrwoop. 

13, Northernhay Place, Exeter. 


Arms or tHe City or CorkK.— What are 
these ? Moscow. 


Marsie.—There are different sorts of marbles, 
sienna, rouge royal, ecossais, &c. Marble masons 
generally only know the names of a few, which 
makes ordering for decorative purposes very diffi- 
cult. Is there any published list, or any book 
which treats of them? It would be still more valu- 
able if it gave some descriptive account, such as 
would identify them as geological specimens. 

HAVEN SrREEr. 





Avutinors or Booxs Wantep.— 

The History of John de Castro and his Brother Bat, 
commonly called Old Crab. In 4 vols. The Merry 
Matter by John Mathers, the Grave by a Solid Gentle- 
man. London, 1815. Henri VAN Lavy. 

A Discourse concerning the Rise and Antiquity of 
Cathedral Worship. In a Letter to a Friend. [Signed 
atend N.N.] London, 1699. 4to. pp. 36. 

Cc. 





Replies. 


SCOTTISH, SCOTCH, AND SCOTS. 
(6% §. x. 308, 353, 526.) 

Mr. Bayne is not quite correct in his his- 
tory of these variant forms. The final s of the 
adjective Scots has nothing whatever to do with 
the genitive case and nominative plural of the 
noun; this is the modern Scottish form of O.E. 
Scottisc, of which Scottish or Scotch is the modern 
English form. Anglo-Saxon adjectives in -tsc 
became, by regular phonetic change, -is in Scot- 
land, and -ish in England. Thus Lnglisc became 
in Scotland Inglis, in England Inglish, English ; 
Grécisc is in Gawain Douglas Grekis, in Caxton 
Greekish. From the fifteenth century onward the 
i became mute (first in prose), and in process of 
time ceased to be written ; hence Scot/is became 
Scots, Inglis came to be pronounced IJngls, and 
the older forms Danis, Eris (Danish, Irish), be- 
came Dens, Ers, often written Dense, Dence, Erse 
(also Ersche). Scots is still the native form of the 
adjective ; “ Whiles crooning ower some auld Scots 
sonnet.” On the other hand, in England the 
termination -ish is contracted to -sh (sometimes 
written -ch) when pronunciation allows it; 80 
that Scottish is contracted to Scotch, Wealise, 
Welish, to Welsh, Welch; Frencise, Frenkish, to 
French. But just as British (O.E. Brytisc) has 
(from reasons connected with the history of the 
word, which I need not here adduce) never been 
contracted to Britch, so in the word Scottish the 
process of contraction has never been completed, 
the full Scottish and the contracted Scotch live on 
side by side, as a more literary and stately, and 
a more familiar and every-day form. I cannot 
say, without further reference, exactly when the 
contraction began, evidenily not long before 1600; 
Hammond L’Estrange, in 1650, still recognized it 
as a contraction by writing Scot’sh ; Shakspere 
used all the three, Scottish, dignified (1 Hen. IV. 
I. iii. 259 ; III. i. 85; Merch. Ven., I. ii. 83—not 
in first folio); Scotch, familiar, contemptuous, “ 
Scotch jigge” (Much Ado, II. i. 77); Scols 
(Hen. V., III. ii. 79); Gower, loquitur, “ Here 
a comes, and the Scots captaine, Captaine Iamy 
with him,” where “ Scots,” like “ Jamy,” is for the 
sake of national colouring. I think that the com 
traction of Scottish to Scot’sh, Scotch, was largely 
due to the influence of the native contractioa 
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“Scots”; if in Scotland Scottis was by 1600 always 
pronounced Scots, in England the corresponding 
Scottish might well be pronounced Scot’sh. Now 
for the compound ; the sixteenth century forms 
were in England Scottishman, in Scotland Scottis- 
man, instances of which may be found in abun- 
dance in the writers of the period. The modern 
forms, shortened from these and found in the 
seventeenth century, are Scotchman and Scotsman 
respectively. Neither of these is older or newer, 
better or worse than the other. In speaking Eng- 
lish we should naturally use Scotchman, in speak- 
ing Scotch we should as naturally use Scotsman. 
Since, however, local custom always exercises 
considerable sway in the matter of local names, 
Scotsman is also often used by natives of Scotland 
even in speaking or writing English, and from 
them is more rarely adopted by Englishmen. Sir 
Walter Scott’s “Scottishmen” was, of course, a 
conscious archaism, which he imitated from Eng- 
lish (not Scottish) writers of the sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries. From the earliest periods in 
the vernacular the final ¢ of Scot has been doubled 
in inflexions before a vowel, as plural Scottas, geni- 
tive singular Scottes, and the derivative Scottisc 
and its descendants Scottis, Scottish. The Scotish 
of some modern writers is, therefore, only a 
factitious spelling, intended, I suppose, to approxi- 
mate more closely to the Latin forms Scott and 
Scoticus. In my Dialects of Southern Scotland I 
have myself used Scotish in the ethnological sense 
of “ pertaining to the ancient Scoti,” and Scottish 
or Scotch in that of “pertaining to the political 
Scotland of later times,” to the composition of which 
the ancient Scotti contributed only a small part. I 
demur to Burns’s indifferent use of Scottish, Scotch, 
and Scots being spoken of “ as somewhat irregular.” 
If I have three walking-sticks, or three hats, or 
three ways of going to town, there is nothing 
“irregular” in my using the one which suits my 
purpose best at the time ; to do this would, indeed, 
be my rule, i.¢., my “regular” practice. Doubt- 
less, Burns, like rhymers in all ages, found it very 
convenient to have double forms of words, differing 
in their number of syllables, to use as his verse 
suggested, as well as a distinctly vernacular form 
to deepen the local colouring when required. In 
Mr. Barne’s sentence beginning “ The famous ode, 
Scots wha hae,” there is some mixing up of the 
noun plural with the adjective; perhaps, I may 
here give the historical forms of each, adding the 
centuries in which they are found : Noun plural, 
Scottas (10), Scottes (12-13), Scottis, -ys (14-16), 
Scots (16-19) ; genitiv: singular, Scottes (10-13), 
Scottis, -ys (14-16), Scot’s (17-19); adjective, 
Scottise (10), Scottisch (12-13), Scottis (14-16), 
Scots (16-19). Scots noun, and Scots adjective, 

are the same combination of letters, but they are 
not the same word.” The asker of the original 
query will now, I hope, see that he may use 





| “Scotchman” or “ Scotsman,” just as he pleases, 
and be thankful, as I am, for the agreeable liberty. 
J. A. H, Murray. 


Dr. Jounson’s Penance (6 §S. xi. 1).—It is 
well that attention should just now be drawn to 
the circumstances of this “ penance,” which does not 
appear to have been yet discussed in “N.& Q.” 
It is a matter of some interest, and if any fresh 
information is to be obtained, we may now expect 
it. There are, as Mr. Lynn says, two accounts in 
print—that of Mr. H. White, the Canon of Lich- 
field, who, when a young man, knew Dr. Johnson, 
and who died in 1836; and that by the Rev. R. 
Warner, who published it in his Tour, &e., in 
1802. Warner's account is often quoted ; but does 
any one consider it authentic? Mr. Napier, in 
his recent edition of Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 
1884, iii. 451, says, “The story is transparently 
incoherent, and if Mr. White’s version be accepted 
as true, then Warner's must be regarded as a 
version with embellishments.” Now, Mr. Warner 
was a very pleasant writer, but he thought far 
more of writing telling anecdotes than he did of 
recording facts. There is a good deal of truth 
and force in the criticism on his Tour in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine (Ixxiv. 1135): “ We wish 
that his narrative had been less infected with the 
bombast and fustian of modern tourists, who affect 
a style of modern novelists, who sacrifice ink and 
paper to the momentary reputation of fashionable 
writing.” Mr. Napier points out the obvious 
error in Mr. Warner’s account which fixes the 
date of the penance in 1784, a blunder which in 
itself seems to invalidate the whole story. I 
believe the general opinion now is that Mr, 
White’s short account is probably correct, and 
that Mr. Warner's longer and more circumstantial 
story is little better than an ingenious picture. 

The main great fact is, that comparatively late 
in life Johnson went to Uttoxeter and stood for 
an hour bare-headed in the market-place over 
against the site of his father’s stall, in memory of, 
and as a kind of penance for, having many years 
previously rudely refused to go to that stall in 
accordance with his father’s desire. The question 
whether Johnson said “To attend my father,” or 
**To attend for my father,” is, perhaps, not very 
important ; probably it was the latter; but to be 
a bookseller’s porter would have been more de- 
grading than to act as his deputy. There are two 
dates to consider ; first, the time of disobedience, 
and secondly, the time of penance. Of course, the 
first must have been prior to 1731, when the father 
died, and probably, as Mr. Lynn suggests, be- 
tween 1725 and 1728. As to the date of the 
penance, it was clearly not in 1784, but some 
years previously ; and here I would venture to 
ask whether there is any evidence as to the term 
of fifty years. The day of disobedience Johnson 
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would clearly remember, but why should he desire 
to wait fifty years before he atoned for the act? 
It would be of interest to have a list of the books 
published by Michael Jobnson ; Mr. Napier men- 
tions one of his earliest, namely, Shaw’s Syncritical 
Grammar, 1687, which was “ printed for Michael 
Johnson, bookseller; and are to be sold at his 
shops in Lichfield and Uttoxeter in Staffordshire, 
and Ashby de la Zouch, Leicestershire.” This 
seems to suggest the question, Had he three dis- 
tinct shops, or were the two latter really stalls, 
and only opened to the public on market-days ? 
Epwarp Sotty. 
“Dr. Johnson’s Penance” forms the subject of 
a poem by Walter Thornbury, which appeared in 
Once a Week of Dec. 28, 1861, vol. vi. p. 14, con- 
sisting of eighteen stanzas, and having prefixed 
to it a woodcut illustration by Mr. J. Lawless. 
The scene certainly was Uttoxeter, and the date 
1784, “ Thesin of fifty years agone,” mentioned in 
the poem, would, therefore, make the date of its 
commission 1734. Jonny Pickxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 


Janissary (6 §. x. 246, 315, 473).—It is 
strange how philologists go out of their way to 
invent impossible derivations for words whose 
origin is clear to the ordinary layman. Any 
person with even a smattering of the Persian lan- 
guage knows that Janissary is merely a trans- 
literation of Jdn nisdri, 7. ¢., one who throws away 
his life by exposing it in battle, like the Ghdzis of 
Afghanistan. The Jannisaries when first raised 
(by Orchan, I think) were a picked guard of one 
thousand men, always in the van of battle, emulous 
of death. 

I am surprised to find Mr. Skeat in his dic- 
tionary giving your Scilly correspondent’s deriva- 
tion for this simple word—a derivation I find in 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall (the yengi cheri deriva- 
tion). The Jdnissdries were, of course, yengi cheri, 
“new soldiers,” just as, for instance, “the Buffs” 
when first raised were “new soldiers.” But no 
person will contend that the title “the Buffs” is 
derived from the words ‘ new soldiers,” 

It should be noticed that we have, as usual, 
thrown the accent back from the penultimate. 
The word should be pronounced so as to rhyme 
with Mary, or, more correctly, with the French 
Marie. Micwart Ferrar. 

Etah, India. 


BeyxJamin Frayxtrn anv Wottaston’s “ Re- 
LIGION OF Nature” (6" §. xi. 26).—The facts about 
this matterare, I think, correctly given in the Biblio- 
grapher for December, 1882, p. 3. Franklin did not 
work at the second edition (the first one published), 
which bears on the title-page, “ London, Re-printed 
in the Year 1724 by Sam. Palmer ; and Sold by 
Bernard Lintott, at the Cross Keys between the 





Temple Gates ; J. Osborn, at the Oxford Arms in 
Lombard Street; and W. and J. Innys, at the 
West-End of St. Pauls.” The third edition (the 
second one published) has on the title, “ London; 
Printed by 8. Palmer, and sold by B. Lintott, W. 
and J. Innys, J. Osborn, J. Batley, and T. Long. 
man, 1725.” This was the edition on which Ben. 
jamin Franklin worked. The edition of 1724 has 
218 pages; that of 1725 has 219 pages. Of the 
former I have two copies, and I shall be happy to 
show the book to any friend of the Editor who 
desires to see it. Epwarp Sotty, 


Croizyorres (6 §. xi. 9).—Strype, in his 
Annals of the Reformation, informs us, “St, 
Mark’s Day, April 25, 1559, was a procession in 
divers parishes of London, and the citizens went 
with their banners abroad in their respective 
parishes, singivg in Latin the Kyrie Eleeson, after 
the old fashion.” Gro, H. Briervey, 

Oswestry. 


In Brand’s Popular Antiquities various St 
Mark’s Day customs are mentioned. There isa 
quotation from Strype’s Annals that the day was 
observed with “a procession in divers parishes 
of London, and the citizens went with their 
banners abroad in their respective parishes, singing 
in Latin the Kyrie Eleeson, after the old fashion.’ 
This was in the year 1559, 

Epwarp H. Marsnatu, M.A. 

The Library, Claremont, Hastings. 


Erasmus on Kissine (6 §. vii. 69, 93, 116; 
viii, 58).—The exéellent custom mentioned by 
Erasmus is also alluded to by John Selden, ina 
tract entitled Jani Anglorum facies Altera, a 
“ that officious kiss, the Earnest of welcome, which 
is so freely admitted by our Women from strangers 
and guests, which some take particular notice of as 
the custom of our Country.” He defends the 
custom at some length. This tract was published 
in 1610, I quote from the translation by Westcot, 
1682. Horace W. Moncktoy. 

Temple, 


Vicrory or Duncan (6% §. x. 497). — The 
large engraving commemorating the victory of 
Camperdown in 1797, to which A Reaper desires 
reference, was published, with three others, by R. 
Bowyer, of the Historic Gallery, Pall Mall, in 1803, 
large folio. The title of the publication was, 
“Commemoration of the Four Great Nawal 
Victories obtained by the English during the late 
War. In Emblematical Engravings from Designs 
by R. Smirke, R.A.” The four engravings are for 
Ushant, 1794; St. Vincent, 1797; Camperdows, 
1797; and the Nile, 1798, and each is accompanied 
by one or two pages of letterpress, containing the 
Gazette letter announcing the victory. The Camper 
down design is, I think, a fine one. Britannia rides 
the waves in a sea-chariot with a pair of horses, up- 
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lifting with her left hand the trident, and bearing 
in her right an olive branch. Neptune’s satellites 
attend her, one guiding the horses, another, behind 
the chariot, blowing his conch, with a nymph 
swimming in the foreground, Above the chariot 
a winged herald blows a trumpet held in his right 
hand, having another trumpet in his left. In the 
background clouds of battle-smoke just reveal the 
top-masts of a fleet. Below the emblematical 
group are the eighteen miniatures of the flag officers 
and captains arranged borderwise on a sort of en- 
tablature, which bears the name and date of the 
battle, If A Reaper cannot find a copy at the 
British Museum, I shall be very pleased to com- 
municate with him, and can promise to show him 
fine proof engravings of the four designs, which 
are under my care. ALEKTOR, 


Herarpic (6 §, xi. 8).—The arms inquired 
for are those of Twiss, of Kerry, and might have 
been found in Papworth’s Ordinary, p. 835. 

C. R. M. 


Diss, 


Bisoor Ken (6 §. x. 426, 456, 473, 526).— 
In pronouncing elsewhere upon the probable 
authority of the so-called letter of Ken to Teni- 
son, Dean Piumprre may not have had before 
him the statement of the doubt as to this ex- 
pressed by the archbishop himself upon the 
appearance of the letter. Archbishop Tenison, 
in a letter dated from St. Martin’s Churchyard, 
April 20, 1695, and addressed to John Evelyn, 
expressed himself as follows :— 

“Thave with this sent you my sermon at the Queen’s 
funeral ; though I ordered one long ago, yet I fear it was 
not sent; you will excuse the plainness of it, There is 
come forth an answer to it, said to be written by Bishop 
Kenn; but I am not sure he is the author: I think he 
ao we and less malice, THomas CAantTvaR,”— 

velyn’s Di: ‘orrespo - iii 5 
loo. _ and Correspondence, vol. iii, p. 345, 


The late A. W. Haddan has some remarks on The 
Expostulatoria, and the passage from Archbishop 
Bramhall contained in it, near the end of the pre- 
face to his edition of Bramhall’s Works, vol. v. 
ACL, Ox., 1845.. Among the subscriptions to 
the rebuilding of St. Paul’s was one of 1001. from 
Ken (Groome’s Dignity and Honour of the Clergy, 
p. 225, Lond., 1710). Ep, MArsHALL, 


Nicnotts (6" S, x. 168, 237, 315, 416).—The 
late Rector of Haddiscoe, Norfolk, was a son of 
Dr. Nicholas, of Ealing. I have heard him say 
that Thackeray was a pupil at his father’s school 
there, and hence “ Dr. Tickleus, of Ealing School,” 
to whom we are introduced in one, if not more, of 
his novels. T. Danspy PALMER, 

Great Yarmouth, 


Pixeter (6 §. x. 448; xi. 13).—Your corre- 
spondents do not give the form pikelin, which is 





the one my ears have been accustomed to. The 

editors of the Glossary of the Lancashire Dialect 

give it as used about Cartmel, in Furness; but it is 

(or at any rate was) to be found further south, 

near Bolton-le-Moors. J. H. Srannine, 
Leigh Vicarage, Lancashire. 


Exon (6% §, xi. 8).—The following extract from 
Mr. Thoms’s Book of the Court (1844), p. 370, will 
interest U. C.:— 

“The Exempts, or Exons.—These four officers, who 
are styled in their Commissions ‘Corporals,’ were also 
additions made at the period before referred to. Their 
name of exempt is manifestly borrowed from those 
officers of the French Gardes du Corps, who are styled, 
in their Commissions, Capitaines Exempts des Gardes 
du Corps, Richelet, in his Dictionary, tells us that the 
Exempt is an officer who commands in the absence of 
the Lieutenant or Ensign, and it is further said that the 
French Exempt has charge of the night watch, In 
both cases, the two offices are completely parallel. Tho 
Exempt of the Yeomen of the Guard is a resident officer, 
who sleeps at St, James’s, as Commandant of the Yeomen 
on duty, which no other officer of the Corps does; and 
he has, in this manner, a delegated authority, which he 
exercises in the absence of his superior officer. The 
appointment of the Exons belongs to the Captain, by 
whom they are sworn; and from whom they receive 
their Batons of office.” 

Mr. Hunter, in his new Encyclopedic Dictionary, 
derives exon from “ O.F'r. exorné=excused.” 
G. F. R. B. 

Is not this word borrowed from the French 
Garde du Corps? Mr. Daniel confesses that he 
does not know the meaning, unless it be that the 
officer is exempted from certain ordinary duties. 
With ourselves the title was introduced at the 
Restoration, and used in the Horse Guards. There 
were four exempts in the two troops, who were 
esquires by their commissions. The term is now 
confined to the officer who sleeps in the palace as 
Commander of the Yeomen of the Guard, and 
hence Pegge seems to deduce the name. 

Gro. H. Briervey. 


Oswestry. 


Queries concernine Bisnop Ken (6" 8. x. 
467; xi. 11).—It will interest Mr. Macray to 
know that the copy of the second edition of Oblec- 
tamenta Pia: sive Sacra Modulamina, which 
is in the British Museum, has the following in- 
scription on the fly-leaf, “ Ex dono Auctoris Ludo- 
vici Southcomb Rectoris Ros-Ascensis; Hoc est 
Ludovici tertii, filio suo Ludovico quarto. Sept. 2, 
A.D. 1717.” There is a sad jumble in consequence 
of this want of originality in the Christian name 
of the Southcombs, as the pages of Watt, Allibone, 
and the Catalogue of the British Museum bear 
witness. From Crockford for 1884 it would appear 


that a Southcomb is still rector of Rose Ash. 
4. 7. &. oe 


Dovste Lerrers (6 S. x. 328; xi. 16).— 
Some of the correspondents of “N, & Q.” have 
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been lately discussing the use as a capital F of 
the symbol sometimes misinterpreted as denoting 
ff, and in connexion with that discussion I would 
like to ask whether any of them ever met with the 
symbol y (for th) as a capital letter—whether, in 
fact, “Ye good woman,” “‘ Ye olde house,” and 
similar expressions, are not misrepresentations of 
the seventeenth century use? It appears to me that 
the y represented th, not Th; and I shall be glad if 
any of your correspondents who may have access 
to much seventeenth century MS. will kindly 
search for confirmation (or otherwise) of my view. 
It is proverbially difficult to prove a negative, and 
a single decided indisputable example would settle 
the point against me. I have not come across one. 
R 


It may be worth noting that the family of Lord 
Ffrench, in Ireland, and that of the Ffolkes, 
Baronets, of Hillington, Norfolk, have kept up 
this form of spelling from time immemorial. In 
Wales we have, of course, no dearth of Lloyds, 
Llewellins, &c. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Damaces 1n Breacn oF Promise Cases (6% 
S. x. 466)—This extract, from the Penny Post, 
No. 640 (from Friday, June 5, to Monday, 
June 8, 1747), p. 3, may be thought worthy of a 
corner in “N. & Q.” as a supplemental note to 
the one at the above reference :— 

“On Friday came on at the Court of Common Pleas 

in Westminster- Hall before the Lord Chief Justice 
Willes, a great Cause, wherein Miss Davids was Plaintiff, 
and the Rev. Dr. Wilson, Prebendary of Worcester, 
Cannon of Lincoln, and Vicar of Newark-upon-Trent, 
Defendant. The Action was laid for 10,0002. for Breach 
of Promise of Marriage, when after a Trial, which lasted 
almost all the Day, the Jury gave a Verdict for the 
Plaintiff and 7,000/. Damages.” 
See also Gent, Mag., 1747, vol. xvii. p. 293. It 
is not reported in Willes. It may be noticed that 
the damages are heavier than any cited in the 
extract from the Law Journal. G. F. R. B. 


Peter Pinpar’s Mepicat Deorer (3" §. xii. 
151).—At the page above quoted Mr. S, Jack- 
SON says :— 

“ He left Jamaica and returned to England with the 
baronet’s widow, Lady Trelawney. He then obtained 
a physician’s degree, and practised at Truro. I cannot 
discover where he got his diploma, It was probably a 
Scotch one.” 

In the register of Doctors of Medicine of Univer- 
sity and King’s College, Old Aberdeen—now pre- 
served in the Library of the University of Aber- 
deen—I find the entry, “ 1767, Sep. 8, Dr. Joannes 
Woolcot.” No other name occurs under the same 


date. P. J. ANDERSON. 
Aberdeen. 


_Mivvte Tempe (6 §, xi. 29).—Information 
like that which D, G, C. E. wishes to obtain I 





obtained in this way. I wrote to a member of tk 
Middle Temple, although he was a perfect strange, 
enclosing a stamped envelope, and by almost rm 
turn of post I received the date of admission of a 
ancestor of mine. Does not D. G. C. E. know ay 
one who belongs to the Middle Temple? 
M.A.Oxon, 


Lapy Howarp (6S. x. 467; xi. 33).—I think 
it more probable that this is the portrait of Elin. 
beth, daughter and coheir of George Brydges, Lori 
Chandos, widow of Lord Inchiquin and Lon 
Herbert of Cherbury, and wife of Lord Howard ¢ 
Escrick, who died in 1715. The difficulty in this 
case would be the date 1721. Mary Chandos 
would be, if I am correct in my supposition, th 
wife of James Brydges, Lord Chandos, afterwaris 
the Duke of Chandos. She died in 1714, Laiy 
Howard in 1717. In 1721 there was no May 
Chandos in existence, as Lord Chandos becan 
Earl of Carnarvon in 1714, and not Duke ¢ 
Chandos till 1729. The supporters on the sel 
point to the fact of her husband being a peer. Ii 
1721 is misread for 1711 all difficulty would vanish. 
She would not be wife of Lord Thomas Howari, 
as in that case she would not be called Lady 
Howard. H. 8. W 


Cors or Cuartes I. (6 §. xi. 29).—Ma 
LovepayY’s coin is known as the Ormond crow, 
and is not very rare. It was coined in Dublis, 
1643, for circulation in Ireland. For a full de 
scription see Ruding’s Annals of the Coinage « 
Simon’s Essay on Irish Coins. H. 8. 


This coin is one of the Ormond five-shilling pieces 
It is well known, and described by Dr. A. Smith 
in the Kilkenny Archeological Journal, 1854. 
There are seven varieties, distinguished by the 
size of the crown and the shape of the letters 
Some of these varieties are not very common, bu! 
the coin is of rather frequent occurrence. 


W. Frazer, F.R.OSI. 


The silver piece described by Mr. Lovepar iss 
siege piece, usually called the “ Ormond ” crown, 
being the largest of a series down to the penny 
struck in the year 1643 at Dublin, and so called 
in consequence of a proclamation establishing 
their currency by the Duke of Ormond, then Lori- 
Lieutenant of Ireland. These pieces were struck 
by noblemen and gentlemen in King Charles |'s 
service during the civil war—cut from their plate 
for the relief of their men. These obsidionary 
Ormond coins may be called scarce, the only rate 
and probably unique piece is the penny. Ate 
presentation of the whole set may be found i 
Ruding’s Annals of the Coinage of Britav, 
plate xxvii. of the silver coins, W, CHAFrEns. 

New Athenaeum Club. 


This is “ The Rebel Crown” struck at Kilkenny. 
It is far from unique, but a specimen has fetched 
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as much as 101. 10s. There is a plate of one in 
the Earl of Pembroke’s Numismata Antiqua, 
1746, 4to. pt. iv. table 11. Can any reader re- 
commend a modern handbook on medals ? 

Jonn E, T. Lovepay. 


This is one of a set of coins supposed to have 
been struck by the authority of the Duke of 
Ormond immediately after the death of the king. 
The large V is the numeral of value, A descrip- 
tion of these coins is to be found in a little work 
written by Mr. W. L. Nash. The title of the 
book is An Account of the English Coins of 
Charles I., published by E. J. & F. Blackwell, 
Reading. Emity Cote. 


Memoriats To Servants (6 §, ix. 378; x. 
46, 194, 295, 430, 498; xi. 53).—The copy of the 
epitaph in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey, 
which Mr. Macray quotes from a MS. in the 
Royal Library at Copenhagen, is not quite correct. 
It was legible enough a few 'years ago, when I 
copied it from the stone, and is as follows :— 


“With diligence and trvst most exemplary 
Did William Lavrence serve a prebendary ; 
And for his paines now past before, not lost, 
Gain’d this remébrance at his masters cost. 
O Reade these lines againe : you seldome find 
A servant faithfull and a master kind. 
Short hand he wrot : his flowre in prime did fade, 
And hasty death short hand of him hath made. 
Well couth he niibers, and well he mesvred land, 
Thvs doth he now that groiid wheron yov stand, 
Wherin he lyes so geometricall 
Art maketh some but thvs will Natvre all. 
Obiit Decemb. 28, 1621. 
ZEtatis sve 29,” 


F. N. 


The following inscription is on a stone in the 
churchyard of Catterick, Yorkshire, erected by the 
Rev. A. J. Scott, D.D., formerly vicar, to the 
memory of two servants who died in his service. 
The lines were composed by his daughter, Miss 
Scott :— 

“Sacred 
to the Memory of 
Jane, daughter of James and 
Elizabeth Felton, who departed 
this life March 13th, 1833, 

Aged 67 years. 
Also Mary, daughter of Solomon 
and Isabella Orton, who departed 

this life Feb. 17th, 1835, 

Aged 60 years. 

Two faithful servants, pious and sincere, 

ented, honoured, loved, lie buried here! 

On earth they served one master kind and just; 

And in one heavenly Master placed their trust. 

The hope of Christians cheered their latter end, 

And when the Servant died, we mourned the friend ! 

And now, the fight is fought,—the race is run ;— 

*Ye good and faithful Servants,—’tis well done !’ 

H. 8, 8. 

‘Let me die the death of the righteous, 

And let my last end be like his,’—Numb., xxiii. 10.” 


H, K. F. G, 





Dr. Joun Witson (6 §, x. 289, 455). —I 
wrote to the Dean of Westminster respecting the 
gravestone, and he has had the inscription recut. 

W. H. Counmrines, 


Saran Boorn (6 §. xi. 8, 56).—In a bill of 
the Tottenham Street Theatre, dated Sept. 10, 
1830, I find, “ Miss S. Booth (her second appear- 
ance at this theatre),” where she appears to have 
been one of the chief attractions. I have a por- 
trait of Miss Booth, published May 1, 1815, by 
John Bell. Is this Sarah Booth, or was there 
another Miss Booth ? Ambrose Heat, 


Inscriptions In Booxs (6 §S, vi. 45). —I 
possess, by gift of the last owner mentioned below, 
the 1692 edition (qy. editio princeps) of Aldrich’s 
Logic, the long academic career of which, as testi- 
fied by the autographs on the title-page, implies 
singular care on the part of its successive owners, 
a list not uninteresting in itself:— 

“P. Manaton, Aid. X“ Alumn. e dono G. Le Hunte.” 

“T. Skynner, Aid, X“ Al, e dono P. Manaton.” 

“KR. Barnes, Ad. X*i Al, e dono T. Skynner.”’ 

“ F, Barnes, id. X“ Al. e dono R. Barnes.” 

“ R, Michell, e dono F. Barnes.” 

For George Le Hunte, see Westminster Alumni, 
p. 326. Pierce Manaton, ibid., p. 271; he took 
degrees as follows : B.A. 1723; M.A. 1726; D.M. 
1732. Thomas Skynner, B.A. 1750; M.A. 1753; 
D.C.L. 1772. Ralph Barnes, B.A. 1757; M.A. 
1768. Frederick Barnes, B.A. 1794; M.A. 1797; 
B.D. 1805; D.D. 1811. Richard Michell, B.A. 
1824; M.A, 1827; B.D. 1836; D.D. 1868. 

A. T. M. 


Tae Law or Gravitation (6 §. vi. 348).— 
In Dr, Inciesy’s communication under this head 
is a sentence with respect to which I should be 
glad to put to hima query. It runs thus:— 

“The fact that bodies, projected from the earth's sur- 
face, return to it, and that the force with which they do 
80 is independent of the mass and is uniformly accele- 
rated, was as well known to the Greeks as to Newton,” 

I take for granted that the word “ accelerated ” 
here (like the word “inapplicable” for applicable 
in the next sentence, though the latter is marked 
at p. 380 and the former is not) is a lapsus plume, 
ora misprint. The force is certainly not accelerated, 
but its constant action produces a uniformly acce- 
lerated motion, so that it is often called an acce- 
lerating force. But what I wish to ask Dr. 
IncLeBy is, What evidence has he obtained that 
the Greeks were acquainted with the fact of this 
“uniformly accelerated,” not force, but motion 
under the action of a constant force like that of 
gravity? For most certainly if bodies had a pre- 
ference, as the ancients supposed, for the state of 
rest over that of motion, they would not be thus 
accelerated, or, indeed, accelerated at all, nut it 
would require the action of a constant force to 
keep them in uniform motion. Yet one would 
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think that the ancients must have noticed the 
greater rapidity of the motion of falling bodies 
after they had been falling from a considerable 
than from a smaller elevation. They would pro- 
bably impute this to some fanciful cause, such as 
greater love for their natural place the nearer they 
approached it ; but I should be glad to be referred 
to some passage or passages showing that they 
had noticed it. I need hardly remark that in the 
establishment of his law of gravitation Newton 
was as much indebted to Galileo’s experiments and 
discoveries on the laws of motion as to Kepler’s 
discoveries of the laws according to which the 
planetary motions are performed. Although most 
people probably identify the great Italian philo- 
sopher with his telescopic rather than with his 
mechanical discoveries, the latter really form a 
much grander contribution to the progress of 
science. With regard to Newton’s law of gravita- 
tion, it is certainly strange that even recently it 
has been so frequently misufderstood, and that 
any one should suppose that it was anticipated in 
the Vedas or by Cicero, confounding the tendency 
of an apple or a stone to fall to the ground (one of 
the «fects of gravitation) with the law itself. The 
fact is the only real rival claimant to the discovery 
of that law is Robert Hooke; but the honour of 
so working it out as to establish it is one which 
appertains to Newton alone, and of which he can 
never be deprived. The utter collapse of the claim 
set up a few years ago on behalf of Pascal will 
probably be in the recollection of most of your 
readers. W. T. Lynx. 
Blackheath. 


Heratpic Anomaties (6 §, xi. 6).—Perhaps 

J. T. F. will kindly explain how it is that if, as 
he says, our archbishops ought not to use “ pro- 
cessional crosses when and as they ought to use 
crosiers,” in the Bell-founder’s Window in the 
north aisle of York Minster there is represented 
“an Archbishop, who is nimbed, seated on a rich 
cushioned throne or stool, fully vested with mitre 
pallium, embroidered eandals, &c., and holding a crozier 
in his left hand; his right hand is uplifted in the act of 
blessing the person kneeling.” — Bells of the Church, 
Rev. H. T. Ellacombe, p. 490, 
This crozier (see coloured plate, same work) isa 
most unmistakable cross, and is held, plainly 
enough, in the archbishop’s own hand. The bless- 
ing of the bell-founder, too, probably took place 
exactly as portrayed, and is in no sense emblema- 
tical, if we except the halo, which, no doubt, was 
only visible to the “‘ red and raging eye of imagina- 
tion.” So far as I am aware, this window has not 
been noticed in previous correspondence on the 
subject. Jos£ TomAs, 


Apo (6 §. xi. 29).—The Dictionary (illus- 
trated) of Words used in Art and Archeology 
(edited by J. W. Mollett) gives Adobes=bricks 


manufactured by ancient Peruvians, and Adobare= 
to dub a knight (Meyrick). May not “ the colour 
of a well-burnt brick fused half with an ado” 
be traced to the words I have quoted ? 

C. Sreccatt, 


“ Fiy-Leaves” (6% §, xi, 28). —I have two 
volumes of this little book, dated respectively 
1854 and 1855, the second volume being labelled 
“Second Series.” They were given to me many 
years ago by the compiler, John Miller, formerly 
a bookseller in Chandos Street, Trafalgar Square, 
They were intended by him as “something of a 
literary relief to his monthly lists.” 

G. W. Tomuixson, 

Huddersfield. 


The numbers Mr. Matuews has are detached 
from the monthly lists of second-hand books 
issued by John Miller, of Chandos Street, to which 
they were supplemental in the way he conjectures, 
Mr. Miller republished the same matter 1855, ia 
two small octavo volumes, W. I. 


I Gevos: (6 §, xi. 27).—Henri III. of France 
sent for a celebrated troop of Italian comedians, 
who acted chiefly in Venice, where they received 
the name of “I Gelosi,” as they were anxious to 
please. They acted first at Bloisin 1577, and then 
in Paris. In 1588 a fresh company of Gelosi 
appeared at Blois, and afterwards at Paris, where 
they acted until 1604, when they bade farewell to 
France. Other companies of Italian actors made 
also their appearance. For further details let 
me refer Mr, W. E. Bucxtey to an article on 
“La Comédie Italienne” in A. Pougin’s Dict. 
Historique ct Pittoresque du Thédtre, &e., Paris, 
Didot, 1885. Hewrt van Lavy. 


Lyneear (6 §. xi. 29).—I have in my posses- 
sion a family pedigree, dated July 17, 1731, and 
signed by Charles Lynegar, who therein states 
that “‘ his ancestors were successively Chief Anti- 
quarians of the Kingdom of Ireland.” This Charles 
Lynegar I believe to have been a brother of Joba 
Lynegar, Archbishop of Dublin from 1734 to 1756. 

J. H. Arcuer O’Brien, M.R,LA. 

4, Hume Street, Dublin, 


Farts or Nracara (6% §. x. 449, xi. 33).— 
The first European visitor seems to have been 
Father Hennepin, when beginning the same mis- 
sion wherein he discovered and named the chief 
fall of the Missisippi, in 1680, after his favourite 
saint, Antony of Padua. (How lucky for us that 
the pious idea did not seize him a few months 
earlier, and deprive the world for ever of the fine 
name Niagara!) His monstrous exaggerations of 
the height as “100 toises” and “more than 600 
feet” continued current till 1721, when Vaudreil, 
Governor of Canada, had it measured (Phil. Trans, 





v. 32). Before 1740 occurred the heroic rescue of 
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two tippling Indians by two of their comrades, 
described by Kalm in Gent. Mag., 1751. But the 
plate in that magazine can prove nothing. It is 
plainly only copied from Hennepin’s, then sixty 
years old, reducing the height and omitting the 
flying fall that Kalm said had disappeared. His 
description, however, is so excellent, so nearly 
equivalent toa map, that it may be plotted on 
any of the late surveys (down to that of 1875), and 
must convince any one, I think, that the falls had 
not begun to touch Goat Island ; that the only 
isle of these writers’ accounts, or from which the 
Indians were rescued, was a straight narrow reef, 
whose $.5.E. end only now remains as “ Luna 
Island.” Since the great fall has touched Goat 
Island it has left a mere driblet of itself between 
that and Luna, while its main body has worked 
on south-west above a quarter of a mile, scarping 
Goat Island from its north to its west corner, and 
is now turning south-eastward. That branch 
(always deepening its bed and getting more and 
more of the river) must have enlarged the gorge 
by somewhat like one hundred acres, while the 
American Fall (always growing weaker) has been 
excavating barely five acres. The time must now 
be approaching when the American rapid and fall 
will have dried up, when all the islands (perhaps 
without even the last relic of Luna disappearing) 
will become part of New York State, and the only 
fail will be the ** Horse-shoe.” That will restore 
the normal state of things—the present century 
being quite exceptional—for the fall has doubtless, 
during the ages of its seven-mile journey, been 
generally single (in width), and always concave 
or & horse-shoe, and the upper stream always 
thrice as wide as the gorge. Another inference 
from the three early accounts, not yet drawn, I 
think, is that the constancy (or slight increase) of 
height in the American, if not both falls, has re- 
sulted from the levels just above and below having 
both fallen, the latter the most. “He (Borassaw) 
acknowledged,” says Paul Dudley, F.R.S., in 1721, 
“that below the cataract for a great way, there 
were numbers of small Ledges or Stairs, cross the 
River, that lowered it still more and more,” &c. 
Again, Kalm says of the gorge:— 

“Canoes can go yet half a league above the beginning 
of the carrying-place but higher up it is quite im- 
possible, the whole course of the water, for two leagues 
anda half up to the great Fall, being a series of smaller 
falls, one under another.” 


E. L. G. 


Surely that is an extinct condition. 


Bust or Cicero (6% §, x. 449; xi. 30).—The 
bust to which I allude has a wart on the cheek, 
noton the nose. It is modern, and I believe from 
the hand of a clever Roman sculptor. An intel- 
ligent artist would hardly dream that a wart on 
the face was hereditary in Cicero’s family, and it 
Would be poor art to introduce it merely as indi- 





cative of the name, according to a supposed deriva- 
tion. There might be some authority to show 
that Cicero the orator had a wart on his cheek ; 
and this is the point on which information is 
desired. 

The Madrid bust, it is true, has no wart ; and 
there are many busts and portraits of Oliver Crom- 
well in which no wart appears. But are we bound 
to accept the claims of the Madrid bust to be an 
original or to be authentic? The bull neck would 
go far to prove that it was not intended for Cicero 
at all. We know that Cicero had a long, narrow 
neck, and he is thus represented on the medals of 
his time. Take, for instance, the likeness in For- 
syth’s Life of Cicero, copied from a contemporary 
medal, and compare it with the plaster cast in the 
South Kensington Museum. The two are totally 
different. 

There is a profile of Cicero in Lavater’s work, 
which the physiognomist describes as “an almost 
perfect model of congeniality. The whole has the 
character of penetrating acuteness—an extraordi- 
nary, though not a great profile.” This outline is 
taken from a bust, and bears no resemblance to 
that in the Madrid Gallery. 

The great diversity among the existing busts of 
Cicero seems to point to the conclusion that no 
bust taken from life was handed down to succeed- 
ing generations. We have medals of undoubted 
authority to give us an idea of the man; and 
when that is not enough we look to the evidence 
of history, if personal details can be found, to 
attest the truth of a likeness. R. W. 

Brompton. 


Coton1at Bisnors (6 §, x. 409, 520).—The 
Acts of Parliament providing for the foundation of 
additional bishoprics in England, commencing with 
Manchester in 1847, have all provided that the 
number of “lords spiritual” shall not thereby be 
increased, The two archbishops and the Bishops 
of London, Durham, and Winchester continue to 
be ex officio members of the House of Lords, but 
the remaining bishops, not including suffragan 
bishops, are called to that House by writ of 
summons in the order of their appointment to the 
episcopate. At present, when all bishoprics are 
filled up, the seven junior bishops have thus to 
wait their turn for admission to the peerage. Arch- 
bishops and bishops, being Peers of Parliament, 
have been styled “lords,” and archbishops have been 
addressed by the ducal appellation of “ grace,” from 
time immemorial ; but I am not aware that this 
practice has any other foundation than that of 
traditional usage, or that such bishops have been 
styled “lords” in any other sense than that in 
which the members of the House of Peers are 
called “the Lords,” or than that in which the title 
of “Jord” is frequently applied to any individual 
peer below the rank of duke, ¢. g., Lord Salisbury 
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(Marquis), Lord Derby (Earl), Lord Canterbury 
(Viscount), Lord Annaly (Baron). However that 


may be, bishops of English sees are described in 
of 


their patents of appointment simply by the title 
“ Bishop of ——,” or “ Bishop and Pastor of ‘ 
and not by the title of ‘ Lord Bishop,” to which it 
is to be inferred they have no kind of right before 
they become members of the House of Lords. 
Suffragan bishops are appointed simply by the title 
of “ Bishop Suffragan of ; and do not become 
entitled to seats in the House of Lords; conse- 
quently they never legally acquire the title of 
“Lord Bishop.” The history of colonial bishoprics 
furnishes a curious exception to the above-men- 
tioned rule. The first created colonial bishopric was 
that of Nova Scotia, in 1787. In the letters patent 
appointing the first Bishop of Nova Scotia he is 
described simply by the title of Bishop of Nova 
Scotia ; but from quite early in the present century 
it became usual,so long as colonial bishops continued 
to be appointed by letters patent, to appoint 
them by the title of “ Lord Bishop of ——.” The 
practice probably had its origin in an oversight ; 
but colonial bishops so appointed, of whom only a 
few now survive, have had the right to be styled 
“lord bishop,” and have been the only bishops 
who have had that right under their patents. For 
reasons which it is not necessary to explain here 
colonial bishops have ceased to be appointed by 
letters patent for many years, being consecrated by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury under a short and 
simple form of licence from the Queen directing 
him to consecrate them with the intent that they 
shall exercise the office of bishop in Her Majesty’s 
possessions abroad, without any territorial or other 
title. Colonial bishops so consecrated have not 
the right to be styled “lord bishop.” Their 
proper designation is “ Right Reverend Sir,” or 
“The Right Reverend Bishop M. or N.” 
R. P. Espen. 


Kensington Square. 


Women tn Action on Boarp Snips or THE 
Royat Navy (6" S. x. 67, 196, 276, 330, 438). 
—I believe the inquiries as to the presence of 
women on board our men-of-war referred, in the 
first instance, to Maclise’s picture of the death of 
Nelson, in which women are shown on the 
Victory’s quarter-deck. That the picture is in 
error, that there were not any women on board 
the Victory, would appear almost certain from a 
passage in Nelson’s Letters to Lady Hamilton 
(i. 161), where he says (Oct. 18, 1803), “I have 
given orders to carry no women to sea in the 
Victory.” It is not likely that the commander- 
in-chief's order was disobeyed in such an unblush- 
ing manner as the picture represents. But, on the 
other hand, the order seems to afford a strong pre- 
sumption that women were sometimes carried to 
sea by men-of-war—a presumption which is 





strengthened into something akin to certainty by 
the statement made by Sir Thomas Hardy to Mr, 
Locker, to the effect that 


“Horatia’s father was Thompson, sailmaker of the 
Elephant, in which Nelson hoisted his flag in the bom. 
bardment of Copenhagen. Thompson’s wife was with 
him on board, and being taken in labour during the 
action, gave birth to this child in the sail-room.”—WNel- 
son's Despatches, vii. 386. 


Sir Harris Nicolas has shown “‘ complete and 
irresistible proof that Sir Thomas Hardy was en- 
tirely mistaken in his account of the child's 
parentage.” But leaving that question on one 
side, Sir Thomas Hardy could not have made the 
mistake had the presence of women on board our 
ships at sea and in time of action not been within 
his own knowledge and experience; and a memo- 
randum of Sir John Jervis, dated January 14, 
1796, puts the matter beyond all doubt. In it he 
says that “a number of women have been brought 
clandestinely from England in several ships.” They 
are to be admonished upon the waste of water and 
other disorders committed by them, and it is to 
be made known that “on the first proof of water 
being obtained for washing from the scuttle-butt 
or otherwise under false pretences in any ship, 
every woman in the fleet who has not been ad- 
mitted under the authority of the Admiralty or 
the Commander-in-Chief will be shipped for Eng- 
land by the first convoy” (Tucker’s Life of Earl 
St. Vincent, i. 193). 

Mr. Hooper has spoken of such a thing as being 
impossible, because the printed instructions very 
positively forbade it. But, in point of fact, the 
printed instructions forbade many things which 
were not only frequently but very commonly done, 
They forbade swearing and cursing ; but it would be 
scarcely safe to argue that swearing and cursing 
were unknown in the navy. They forbade a com- 
mander to “‘ inflict any punishment upon a seaman 
beyond twelve lashes upon his bare back with a 
cat-o’-nine-tails”; but we know, on_ positive 
evidence, that in ordinary practice the number 
was limited only by the discretion of the captain. 
And they forbade any persons to be made 
lieutenants unless “‘ they have served six years at 

and are in all respects qualified for that 
employment, and not under twenty years of age.” 
This rule was, I think I may say, systematically 
set at nought by most commanders-in-chief all 
through last century and through the war time; 
by no one with more unblushing assurance that 
by Sir George Rodney, who, as Mr. Hoorer pio 
bably knows, tried Capt. Coffin by court martial 
for refusing, on his order, to accept three lads— 
mere boys—as lieutenants of the Shrewsbury; and 
who passed his own son John through the several 
grades of midshipman, lieutenant, and commander 
to captain in about ten months from his first entry 
into the navy, and before he was seventeen yealt 
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one before laying down the book not to regret that 
Dickens allowed his health to be sacrificed by the con- 


stant strain of these public readings. After the murder 
scene from ‘ Oliver Twist,’ which always exhausted him 
more than any other reading, Mr, Dolby tells us that 
Dickens was obliged to rest on the sofa for some minutes 
“before he could speak arational or consecutive sentence.” 
Had it not been for his indomitable will and wonderful 
recuperative powers he must have broken down long 
before. With regard to Dickens's birthplace, Mr. Dolby 
relates how they were walking together in Southsea one 
day, when, turning the corner, they suddenly came upon 
Landport Terrace, whereupon Dickens exclaimed, “ By 
Jove, here is the place where I wasborn!” But though 
he walked up and down the terrace for some time, and 
indulged in many humorous conjectures on the subject, 
he failed to settle to his own satisfaction which was the 
particular house in which he was born. As Mr. Forster 
has also been unable to clear up this point, it remains 
for the readers of “ N. & Q.” to solve the mystery, 


The Student’s Commentary on the Holy Bible, founded on 
the Speaker's Commentary. Abridged and edited by 
J.M. Fuller, M.A— New Testament: Vol. I, Gospels 
—Acts, (Murray.) 

Pror. Futter has undertaken a very arduous but useful 
task—to condense into a small octavo volume of 537 
pages the elaborate expositions upon the Gospels and 
the Acts of the Apostles contributed to The Speaker's 
Commentary by many eminent theologians, It is con- 
fessedly a difficult undertaking to condense the work of 
such men as the Archbishop of York, Dean Maneel, 
Canon Westcott,\Canon Cook, and others; but the editor 
will doubtless be rewarded for his labour by the thought 
that he bas placed in the hands of students unable to 
afford the large and costly volumes of the original com- 
mentary its pith and marrow. The work of compression 
and condensation seems to have been carefully and 
judiciously performed, 


Helps to the Study of the Bible. With a General Index, 
a Dictionary of Proper Names, a Concordance, and a 
Series of Maps. (Frowde.) 
Tuts modest title-page gives little idea of the solid value 
of the volume before us. It is a reprint, in a handy 
form and in a larger type. of matter originally presented 
in the Oxford Bible for Teachers. It would be difficult 
to find within so moderate a compass such a mass of 
valuable information, closely condensed and conveniently 
arranged, upon the subjects of which the work treats, 
The volume contains brief notes upon the canon of Holy 
Scripture and upon the principal versions, Greek, Syriac, 
Latin, and English. These are followed by short sum- 
maries of all the books of the Old and New Testament 
and. the Apocrypha, with a statement of the best critical 
opinions as to their date and authorship. Copious lists 
of mountains, rivers, animals, birds, reptiles, insects, 
trees, precious stones, and musical instruments men- 
tioned in Scripture; lists of obsolete and ambiguous 
words; lists of proper names, carefully accented; a 
brief but excellent concordance and a subject index ; all 
these, together with a convenient little atlas, are con- 
tained in a portable volume of about 600 pages. This 
excellent little book ought to find a place on the study 
table of every clergyman and of every student of the 
Holy Scriptures. It is a condensed library. 


The Encyclopedic Dictionary. Vol, IV. Part I. and 
Part XVIII. (Cassell & Co.) 

Or the two reimpressions of this excellent periodical the 
earlier has reached the first part of vol. iv., Glot to Int, 








of age. When in a matter so important as this, 
"85. and necessarily so public, the printed instruc- 
— tions were thus commonly and flagrantly violated, 
wy b we may be quite sure that they offered no insuper- 
Me able obstacle to the presence of women on board, 
‘ if the captain chose to permit it. That some cap- 
tains, and probably many captains, did so choose, 
f the there can, I think, be little doubt. 
= J. K. Lavauron. 
st - Royal Naval College. 
— Nel- 
e and Miscellaneous. 
iS en- NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 
: ), 
child's Algernon Sidney: a Review. By Gertrude M, Ireland 
n one Blackburne. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 
le the Tuoven the name of Algernon Sidney is a household 
rd our word, the books which have been written about him 
within are comparatively few in number. Miss Blackburne’s 
review of 267 pp., unencumbered as it is with either 
ang | references or an index, cannot be considered as a work 
ry, M4, ef historical importance. With regard to the writer's 
n it he statement in the preface that “the Life of Algernon 
rought Sidney by Dr. Meadley will always be the standard 
” They book on the subject,” we must remind her the Sidney 
d Papers were discovered after the publication of that 
ber os book, So far as it goes, Meadley’s Memoirs of Algernon 
t 1s to Sidney, which was published in 1813, is certainly an 
f water wuthority of considerable weight, but his book, though 
tle-butt carefully written, was, of necessity, incomplete. There is 
ship one other point to which we may cail Miss Blackburne’s 
y m attention. There is no necessity, as she seems to think, 
en of for guessing “‘ the reason why Sidney did not act as one 
ralty or of the King’s Judges” (p. 25), In a letter written from 
or Eng- Venice, and dated October 12, 1660, which will be 
of Earl found amongst the Blencowe Papers, Sidney distinctly 
states that in opposing “‘ Cromwell, Bradshawe, and others 
being whoe would have the triall to Re on,” he drew his 
a8 “reasons from theis tow points: First, the King could be 
ms very tried by noe court; secondly, that noe man could be tried 
fact, the by that court,” We regret that we cannot speak in more 
3 which favourable terms of Miss Blackburne’s book, as she has 
ly done spent a considerable amount of labour upon it; but her 
vide method and style of writing are both capable of much 
would improvement, 
cursing 
€ & COM Charles Dickens as I knew Him: the Story of the Reading 
a seaman Tours in Great Britain and America (1866-1870). By 
k with a George Dolby. (Fisher Unwin.) 
es Ir was in 1866 that Mr. Dolby was first brought into con- 
positive tact with Dickens. Early in that year Dickens had 
number egaged with Messrs. Chappell to give a series of thirty 
captain. teadings, and Mr. Dolby was chosen by them to act as 
ne made their representative and manager throughout the tour. 
rears at Mr. Dolby’s duty was not light, for the whole burden 
, hat of the arrangement was thrown upon his shoulders, in 
for t ns wer that Dickens might be released from any trouble 
s of age. mthat account. From that time until the last reading, 
matically vhich took place at St. James’s Hall on the 15th of 
-chief all March, 1870, when from those “ garish lights” Dickens 
rar time; taished for evermore, Mr, Dolby remained the 
than Manager of the readings and in close intercourse with 
ince lis “chief.” No one, therefore, is better qualified to 
SPER pt @& firethe story of these later readings, and Mr. Dolby has 
rt martial & thoroughly interesting book, which, though 
ee lads— ‘contains much that is already known, will be read with 
bury; and by the numberless admirers of Dickens. The 
wy tory has, alas! its sad side, for it is impossible for any 
ommander 
first entry 


feen years 





the second is at part xviii., Cable to Cardinal, In the 
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volnme the characteristics of the work which commend 
it to popular use are, of course, more conspicuous. Such 
words as “ Canon ” and “‘ Calabash” in the latter show, 
however, its special significance. To the merits of the 
book we have frequently drawn attention, 


TnE Quarterly Review opens its January number with 
an appropriate article on Henry Longueville Mansel, 
which cannot fail to arrest the attention of old Oxford 
men, and recall to them one who was “ bright and good 
everywhere,” Of the “ Prophet of Chelsea,” us unveiled 
to us by Froude, the reviewer concludes that he was 
“hardly the stuff for a teacher of men”; yet it is ad- 
mitted that he was a power in his day. The West 
African Conference suggests a paper on the Congo, with 
a sketch-map and account of the vast territories, with 
all their unknown potentialities, now being fought over 
by the diplomatists and jurists at Berlin. Samuel Jobn- 
son has his cairn added to by an article, in the course 
of which his memory is defended from the misreading of 
his utterances by Macaulay and others, not excepting 
Carlyle, who did strive to reach after him, 


Tur Edinburgh Review for January carries us far 
away from bleak, busy London to the ever interesting 
Eternal City, whose name is a name to conjure by. As 
we read of the House of the Vestals, and of the strangely 
mingled relics of pagan and medizval Rome; of the 
statues of Flavia Publicia, “‘ Vestulis Maxima,” with her 
* sweet and gentle face, and noble demeanour,” and of 
the hoard ot Anglo-Saxon silver, of Alfred’s mintage, 
discovered “ sandwiched in between the upper and lower 
pavements of the House of the Vestals,"—we feel how 
true it is that the history of the seven-hilled city is the 
history of the Western world. For the lover of English 
letters we have an essay on “Spenser as a Philosophic 
Poet,” who treated of “the ordinary life lived wisely, 
and lived unwisely, and of the life spiritual.” Recent 
French history supplies food for two articles, which 
bring us down to the army, “ without rations, and without 
maps,” which started gaily to the cry of “A Berlin,” 
and ended sadly at Sedan. 


Unper the head “Experts in Handwriting” the 
Cornhill furnishes some startling revelations, and is 
otherwise interesting. —Mr. Brander Matthews contri- 
butes to Longmen’s @ readable essay on “‘ The Antiquity 
of Jests.”—In addition to “ Chronicles of English Coun- 
ties,” All the Year Round deals with “Coptic Monas- 
teries in the Eighteenth Century,” and has an essay on 
**Gilray’s Boney.”.—Mr, H, A. Jones concludes, in the 
English Illustrated, “ The Dramatic Outlook”; “ Shake- 
speare’s Cofintry ” is also concluded, and some fine illus- 
trations are supplied of Naworth Castle, 


Tur Proceedings of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects during the last quarter of 1884 have con- 
tained a long anu interesting discussion on the decora- 
tion of the dome of St. Paul's, and an appreciative 
paper, by Mr. Laurence Harvey, A.R.1.B.A., with 
discussions on the theories and teaching of the late 
Prof, Semper, concerning whose life-work Prof. Gordon 
Watson, of Edinburgh, has lately been lecturing at South 
Kensington. 

Part XV. of Mr. Hamilton’s Parodics (Reeves & 
Turner) is principally occupied with travesties of The 
Raven, It is diineult to conceive of one subject being 
so frequently burlesqued, 


Messrs. Swan Sonnenscnetn & Co. have published 
The Beauties of Washington Irving, with twenty-three 
illustrations by George Cruikshank. It is a convenient 
little duodecimo volume, containing much mirthful and 
some solid matter, 


THE Supplement to Cates’s Biographical Dictiong 
(Longmans & Co.) carries this valuable companion to 
| student down to 1884. The claims of the book tog 
| place at the elbow of the worker is conceded, 


To the newspapers furnishing a column of local nof 
and queries must be added the Boston Guardian, 
which appears “The Lincolnshire Garner,” edited 
our contributor Mr. J. Potter Briscoe, of the Nottingh 
Free Library. 

Unper the title of The Adelphi and its Site 
Wheatley is about to publish, through Mr. Elliot St 
a reprint of his articles which appeared in the Antig 
in a separate form. The edition will be supplied 
subscribers only, and is limited to 350 copies, 


Rotices ta Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notice 

On all communications must be written the name 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Wk cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 

To secure insertion of communications correspond 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, qu 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, wi 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishe§ 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are req 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


Harry Hems (“ Centenarianism ”).—A_ notice to 
effect that discussion of this question, the interest 
which seemed exhausted, was closed in “ N, & Q,” 
peared some time ago in our columns, With the 
pressure of novelty upon us, we are always reluctant! 
reopen old questions unless special information i 
tained. 

B, Eveson Cup (“Medic Artis principes,” 
—lerfect and in good condition, the book after 
you inquire will fetch in France from one to two po 
It isnot common. Such works are little in demand 
England, and you will not obtain readily a purchasen 9 

James Carry (“Plaster of Paris Picture”).—3 
satire upon the legal profession is common, and b 
to the early part of the present century, It refers 
story, but indicates the customary fate of those wi 
to law, 

8. O. Appy (“ Kermesse”).—The word is not 
lish. It is an abbreviation of two German words, X@ 
and Messe=the church mass. It is constantly ap 
to the fair held on the anniversary of the consecration 
the church, and so stands in Germany and the N 
lands for a fair or village feast, 

J. E. T. (“ Kirk-mead”).—Your conjecture ist 
The two words are correctly conjoined with a byphem 

Kate Tuompson.—Mr,. E. W. Trompson desires 
convey his thanks for copy of poem which was for 
to him, 


M.A.Oxon. (‘ Short Historical Tales ”).—Your ob 
communication has been forwarded to A. E, P, B,D, 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to“ 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the 0 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to retura 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; 
to this rule we can make no exception, 











